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NATIONAL POWER AND STATE 
RIGHTS. 

CORRESPONDENT writes us that in 

recent conversation with a stanch 
Union soldier, a Republican who voted for 
HayYEs, he was amazed to hear him say that 
he hated the United States government. As 
he was a mild, temperate, and intelligent 
man, our correspondent asked him the rea- 
son of so extraordinary an outburst. His 
friend replied as follows: 


“The United States government {is traditionally un- 
just and morally pusillanimous. It claims and en- 





‘ forces the right to tax me, also holds extreme author- 


ity over my lifé¢, property, and dearest interests. In 
return for this great sacrifice it professes to give pro- 
tection to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ 
If it really gave this protection, it might be approved ; 
even if it tried earnestly to give protection, it might be 
excusable; but it is a notorions and striking fact that 
our government does not try to protect a citizen of 
the United States on our own soil. Except for tax and 
war purposes, it takes not the slightest notice of the 
most important interests of a citizen, unless he steps 
over the border to a foreign country. Then he ia 
somebody. At home, the only protection he can ex- 
pect is in the form of an ‘investigating committee’— 
mere words. You know that if I should be foully mur- 
dered and tumbled into a grave with my boots on, 
there would not even be the farce of a coroner’s jury; 
and an appeal by my friends to the general govern- 
ment would receive no more attention than if I was a 
dog. I entered the Union army as a private, hoping 
the war would wipe out our national disgrace; but I 
was deceived. Ever since I was mustered out at Wash- 
ington I have held our national government in con- 
tempt. It isa fraud.” 
4 

Our correspondent proceeds to ask whether 
we are to have no “genuine national pa- 
triotism,” and intimates that he agrees with 
Von HO st in regretting the limited power 
of the United States government, being 
very sure that all which is most to be de- 
plored for the country will be effected un- 
der the doctrine of “home rule” as applied 
to States. 

Whether our present form of government 
is inadequate for a nation is a fair question, 
although it is as old as our national history. 
But ovr correspondent will observe that this 
is not the complaint of his friend. That 
complaint is not that the present form is in- 
adequate, but that it is fraudulent; in other 
words, that it does not accomplish what it 
has the power and what it professes to ac- 
complish. His friend, remembering the Dec- 
laration of Independence, insists that the 
Union promises to give protection to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. He 
is mistaken. Our bond of union and our 
fundamental law is the Constitution. We 
hope, under.that, to attain the good things 
of the Declaration, but, of course, they can be 
procured—until “ Sionara” has his way and 
the hundred-year-old Constitution is abol- 
ished—ouly as it provides, The goy~rnment 
is not a fraud for not doing what it not only 
does not profess to do, but what it has no 
authority for doing. We invite our corre- 
spondent and his friend, when they are dis- 
posed to think the government recreant, to 
consider carefully the words of the Chief 


Justice of the United States, in his charge 
upon the Ellenton conspiracy case in South 
Carolina, on the Ist of June. There had 
been, unquestionably, the most wanton mur- 


ders. White Democrats had murdered black 
Republicans in cold blood. The Kemper 
County massacre, in Mississippi, was not a 
more monstrous wrong. What says the 
Chief Justice, one of the most upright, pa- 
triotic, just, and humane of men? 


‘* However much you may deprecate the acts which 
have been described by the witnesses, the punishment 
of those guilty of them has been committed by the 
Juw to other courts than this, The power for that 
purpose exists in the government of the State, and, 
under our political system, the courts of that govern- 
ment can alone be resorted to for the trial and convic- 
tion of such offenders. ...That a number of citizens of 
the United States have been killed, there can be no 
question ; but that is not enough to enable the gov- 
ernment of the United States to interfere for their 
protection. Under the Constitution that duty belongs 
to the State alone; but when an unlawful combination 
is made to interfere with any of the rights of national 
citizenship secured to citizens of the United States by 
the naticnal Constitution, then an offense is committed 
against the laws of the United States, aud it is not ouly 
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the right but the absolute duty of the national gov- 
ernment to interfere, and to afford to its citizens that 
protection which every good government is bound to 
give.” 

This is, without question, the true interpre- 
tation of the nature of our government. If 
’ it is a poor and weak system, if it ought to 
be very different, if it allows people to be 
killed with their boots on and hustled into 
ahole without inquiry, it is indeed a system 
greatly to be deplored, but it is in no sense 
fraudulent. It may surprise our correspond- 
ent’s friend to learn, what is, however, un- 
questionably true, that if the President had 
ordered the Chief Justice to try and punish 
the Ellenton murderers for murder, the 
Chief Justice would have refused, for the 
President would have attempted a revolu- 
tion, and would have been summarily im- 
peached. 

We speak of this feeling of our correspond- 
ent’s friend because it is a very common 
feeling, yet one which a little reflection 
would correct. He says, and many other 
persons think, that the national government 
undertakes to protect life and liberty every 
where within the Union. Our correspond- 
ent lives in Iowa. Now if his friend should 
be illegally arrested and deprived of his lib- 
erty, would he ask or expect the United 
States to release him? If he saw one of his 
neighbors attempting the life of another, 
would he summon the United States to the 
rescue? He certainly would not. But the 
relation of the national government is the 
same to South Carolina that it is to lowa or 
New York. If the States of South Carolina 
or Louisiana or Mississippi suffer such mas- 
sacres as those of Kemper County or Ellen- 
ton or Feliciana to remain unpunished, if 
they suffer black citizens to be assassinated 
because they are black, and practically re- 
fuse redress, they show that they are bar- 
barous communities totally unfit for self- 
government; but even such unredressed 
atrocities do not authorize the United States, 
under the Constitution, to undertake the 
remedy. The crimes and woes of slavery 
were indescribably worse than these massa- 
cres, but the United States government 
could not let the oppressed go free. Per- 
haps it was a weak government because it 
had not such authority, but it was certainly 
not fraudulent. Mr. GARRISON denounced 
the Constitution as a covenant with death 
and an agreement with hell, but it was for 
the very reason that in his judgment it rec- 
ognized slavery, but provided no national 
power to overthrow it. 

Undoubtedly the spectacle of such mur- 
ders and oppressions as have been seen in 
many parts of the Southern States, and the 
amazing acquiescence of the more intelli- 
gent classes of their population in the inac- 
tion that follows, stimulates the desire for 
a great national power which could at once 
reach into Mississippi and Carolina as En- 
gland reaches into the remotest nook of her 
empire to right the wrongs of her citizens. 
But this impatience must not make us heed- 
less either of the reasons of our different 
system or unjust to those who administer 
the government under it. The establish- 
ment of such an immediate and absolute 
power involves a radical change of political 
principle and of our whole political system. 
It is contrary to the instincts and the tradi- 
tions of America. It tenés to remove power 
from the neighborhood to the capital, and 
to destroy the sentiment of self-dependence 
which is the mainspring of a true popular 
republic. We agree with our correspondent 
that the principle of “State rights” and 
“home rule” has been abused to a point 
that menaced national existence and human 
liberty. But we do not agree that the prin- 
ciple is unsound, or that it must of necessity 
be abused. 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


THE death of Mr. MOTLEY was not unex- 
pected, for he had been seriously and per- 
manently ill for some time. We lose in him 
one of the most striking and brilliant figures 
in our literary world—a historian whose vi- 
tal.ty, enthusiasm, and picturesque vigor are 
very fascinating. If, as is now said, it was 
Prescotr who first suggested to MOTLEY 
the subject that he treated so well, it would 
be interesting to know whether the elder 
historian thought of the curious differences 
between them. Prescott’s happy temper- 
ament and prosperous circumstances, with 
the terrible discipline of his one misfortune, 
gave his writing that even and,judicial tone 
which is called both a charm and a defect. 
There is a certain superior tranquil poise in 
his story, an absence of vehement feeling or 
preference, which suggests to many minds a 
cold and smooth indifference, which, in an 
American at least, is felt to be peculiarly a 
fault. There is no doubt, certainly, that 
PreEscotr’s historical tone is less modern 
than that of his contemporaries—than Ban- 
CROFT and MoTLEY, MACAULAY and GROTE, 
FROUDE and FREEMAN, GUIZOT and THIERs, 
MOMMSEN and CuRTIUS. 








But Mor.ey is full of sympathetic fire. 





If Macavutay’s England is an eloquent Whig 
pamphlet, MoTLEy’s Dutch Republic is an 
impassioned plea for civil and religious lib- 
erty. It glows and palpitates with convic- 
tion. Its impetuous expression and its ea- 
ger preferences and hostilities throw a vivid 
light all through the times and events with 
which he deals, make the fierce old politics 
of the Protestant struggle live again, and 
kindle the reader with all the fever of par- 
ty spirit. It is hardly possible that Mr. 
SEWARD had ever read MOTLEY’s histories, 
or he could not have reproached him with 
M‘CRACKEN’s wretched tattle that he de- 
spised American democracy. It was un- 
worthy of SEwARD; it was unlike him. He 
was then under the malign spell of ANDREW 
Jounson. Mr. MoTLEY was wholly a gen- 
tleman, and it is easy to fancy both his 
haughty disdain and his hot anger at such 
treatment. “This is so pitiful a fabrication 
that I blush while I denounce it,” wrote the 
historian, as with a flash of fire: “that I 
have called Mr. SEwarD ‘hopelessly de- 
graded’ is a vile calumny, and it wounds 
me deeply that you could listen for a mo- 
ment to such a falsehood.” And with con- 
temptuous indignation he flung up his com- 
mission. It was not merely wounded self-love 
that stirred him; it was the hurt of a loftier 
pride. If any living American had testified 
before the world his faith in fundamental 
American principles, MoTLEY had done so 
in his histories. He had a right to be 


angry. 

Doubtless he had lived much abroad, and 
his personal habits and tastes were adjust- 
ed in many ways to foreign life. He had 
not seen very much of his own country, nor 
had he mingled largely with Americans of 
all kinds. His loyalty was undoubtedly to 
the American idea, but for that very reason, 
possibly, it was all the purer and more fer- 
vent, and any challenge of it was the more 
irritating. During the winter before the 
attack on Sumter, so earnest and uncom- 
promising was MOTLEY’s tone in England 
that Englishmen deprecated conversation 
upon America in his presence. His letter 
to the London Times was one of the most 
timely and effective moral blows for the 
American cause. The same spirit, after the 
war ended, imperiously silenced at his own 
table in Boston any doubtful or hesitating 
allusion to the contest. And all this qual- 
ity is in his history. Ardent, aggressive, 
affluent, picturesque, enthusiastic, unspar- 
ing, he marshals his array, and the half- 
perished forms of a vanished day spring 
into life, and move, ruddy and alert, along 
his pages. 

It is grievous to think that, had he de- 
clined the diplomatic career, he might have 
finished his story of the Thirty Years’ War. 
But it is a useless regret. Of a singular 
social genius, with unusual accomplishment 
and great personal charm, keenly alive to 
the delight of distinction, and with a taste 
for political and diplomatic life undoubted- 
ly developed and nourished by his historic- 
al studies, he entered with great zest upon 
its duties. The result, without fault of his 
own, was very unfortunate. The circum- 
stances under which both his missions end- 
ed are familiar, and, for those who knew 
and esteemed him, very painful. It was a 
great misfortune, under the late adminis- 
tration, that the two men who especially 
represented high education and cultivation 
in public life, Mr. SUMNER and Mr. MoTLEy, 
were on unfriendly terms with the Presi- 
dent—a situation which fostered the un- 
happy theory that men of such character 
and accomplishment are impracticable and 
unreasonable. But the untoward incidents 
in the career of MOTLEY will disappear with 
those now living, who must always view 
them with personal feeling. His fame is 
with his works, and they are not likely to 
be superseded or forgotten. His industry 
was assiduous, and his power of acquisition 
remarkable. He made thorough researches, 
and as his studies were devoted to one gen- 
eral subject, all that he did made subsequent 
doing easier. He was perhaps a little too 
much fascinated with a historical method of 
narration in the dramatic form, based upon 
that literal citation which is so conspicuous 
in FroupDeE. But the eager movement of his 
story so hurries the reader on that he is as 
little disposed to criticise the style in detail 
as to analyze that of a romance. He dies 
away from home, and is buried in England, 
where his daughters are married, and in the 
famous cemetery of Kensal Green, where 
his wife lies, and where THACKERAY and a 
host of noted men are buried. As Mr. 
MOTLEY was one of the most distinguished 
of Americans, so that, in a sense, his coun- 
try is his chief mourner, and as he had been 
a recent predecessor of the present Ameri- 
can minister in England, it would have been 
a very proper and graceful act had the Amer- 
ican representative turned for a moment 
from the festivities in honor of General 
Grant to follow so eminent and honored 
an American as JoHN LoTHROP MOTLEY to 
his English grave. 





TROUBLE IN THE CAMP. 


Tue letter of General BUTLER to Marshal 
Pitkin, of Louisiana—like his remarks to an 
interviewer some time ago—the letter of Mr. 
Wabk, the speeches of Senator Barve at 
the close of the late session, the equally free 
speech of many Republican papers, and the 
letter of Senator MORTON, are all signs of 
the effect of the President’s course upon the 
Republican party. The contempt of Gen- 
eral BUTLER, the indignation of Mr, Wapr 
the incredulity of Senator BLAINE, the doubt 
and amazement of the papers, and the appeal 
for party unity of Senator Morton, reveal a 
serious party disturbance. It is enough, say 
some ardent Republicans, that the Demo- 
crats approve what he does. But that is 
an argument which works both ways. If 
BuTLER and Butlerism oppose the Adminis- 
tration, is that not a good reason for sup- 
porting it? If ex-Senators PATTERSON and 
CAMERON and CHANDLER are lukewarm to- 
ward it, WHITTIER and HIGGINSON, original 
abolitionists, are not. Is it not true that 
those Republicans who are more intent upon 
patriotic than upon purely partisan consid- 
erations cordially applaud and approve ? 

One opponent declares warmly that he 
opposes the President’s course not so much 
because the Democrats like it, nor only be- 
cause it is fatal to the party, but because it 
is fatal to the rights and interests of the 
colored people. This is the only statement 
that seems to us worth considering. It is 
often urged, and it implies an immense mis- 
conception of the power of the President 
or of the national government. It implies 
a theory that when the colored people are 
harassed and outraged in a State, the Pres- 
ident can order the army to protect them; 
or it assumes that because the colored peo- 
ple are likely to be oppressed in a State, the 
President ought to recognize the State au- 
thorities which will probably protect them. 
It is vehemently asserted that the United 
States defend their citizens in Cochin China, 
but can not defend them in Mississippi or 
South Carolina. The reply to all this is 
that this is a government of laws, and if 
the laws do not protect, the President’s will 
can not be substituted for them. The Unit- 
ed States have intrusted to the national 
government exclusive power to protect any 
citizen of any State any where in the world. 
But they have equally defined the condi- 
tions under which alone that government 
may enter authoritatively into a State. The 
maintenance of Republican supremacy in 
every Southern State may be indispensable 
to the protection of the colored people. Sen- 
ator MorTON says that in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, as in other Southern States, there 
is a clear Republican majority, but a Dem- 
ocratic majority is always returned. Why 
was the late Administration not reproached 
for abandoning the colored people in those 
States? If there be a Republican majority 
in all those States, and if it has been over- 
come by methods which the national gov- 
ernment has the authority to control, then 
we admit that the Republican Administra- 
tion has been guilty. But if it had not that 
authority in the other States, it does not 
have it in Louisiana and South Carolina. 

The question that confronted the Presi- 
dent in those States was not whether a Re- 
publican government in them was or was 
not desirable, nor whether such a govern- 
ment would not more surely protect the col- 
ored people, nor whether a Democratic Ad- 
ministration would ever ask for national aid 
to put down white oppressors of the blacks, 
nor whether there had not been murder and 
terror, nor whether a united Democratic 
South would not be fatal to Republican 
hopes in 1880, nor whether Mr. TILDEN would 
not have pursued a certain policy, which 
should therefore be avoided. These were 
all significant and important questions. But 
the one that the President was bound by his 
oath to consider first of all was whether, 
under the Constitution or the laws, and in 
the absence of domestic violence or foreign 
invasion, he could enter a State and deter- 
mine which of two contestants was the law- 
ful Governor. It is urged that there was 
domestic violence. Where was it? There 
was bitter hostility, there were armed or- 
ganizations, there was a deep sense of wrong 
on both sides, there had been murders and 
outbreaks. Will any honest man allege that 
these constitute the domestic violence con- 
templated by the Constitution? If they do, 
then we have the monstrous doctrine of con- 
structive insurrection and violence intro- 
duced into the government, with all its pal- 
pable consequences. In the opinion of the 
President and his cabinet, these things, how- 
ever deplorable, did not authorize national 
intervention in a State. His wishes, his 
sympathies, his regrets, could not decide the 
question. He was morally bound by his in- 
terpretation of the law, and in that inter- 
pretation his counselors agreed. Yet to 
make his necessary action less harsh, the 
commission went to New Orleans to secure 
acquiescence, if possible, by conference with 
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all sides, and to remove, if practicable, all 
question of the propriety of the withdrawal 
of the troops. 

It is asked whether Republicans would 
have supported Mr. TILDEN in pursuing the 
same policy. Undoubtedly those who sup- 
port it now would have supported it then. 
Doubtless, also, the party would have di- 
vided, as it has now, and as it divided upon 
the question of organizing the Louisiana 
Legislature three years ago, and upon the 
Force Bill in Mississippi. The immense dif- 
ference in the same action under a Demo- 
cratic Administration and under a Republic- 
an Administration is that, under Democratic 
auspices, it would have been the result of a 
mere party victory, and would have inten- 
sified the bitterness of sectional hostility, 
while as a Republican policy it tends to 
sweep away sectional jealousy and to tem- 
per party hate—two things of paramount 
importance. It is useless to insist that the 
old slave-masters can not be placated, be- 
cause politics that proceed upon the theory 
that half the country is the irreconcilable 
enemy of the other half are very foolish and 
dangerous politics. It is precisely such doc- 
trines that gave weight in many honest 
minds to the assertion that there was a Re- 
publican “ plot” and “conspiracy” after the 
last election to retain possession of the gov- 
ernment. No one who has watched political 
affairs attentively during the last few years 
could have doubted that when a Republican 
Administration should seriously propose re- 
form in any direction, it would encounter a 
powerful opposition within the party. The 
dispatches upon BABCOCK’s acquittal were 
an epitome of the situation during all last 
year. The old policy and leadership had 
well-nigh ruined the party, and the Presi- 
dent not only seems to us quite as patriotic 
and wise, but quite as true a Republican, in 
the best sense, and quite as sagacious and 
safe a leader, as those who most severely 
or contemptuously oppose his views. 





THE SILVER DOLLAR. 


THE remonetization of the “dollar of our 
fathers,” meaning the silver dollar, is not 
necessarily more desirable than the restora- 
tion of the stage-coach or the cocked hat or 
the flint musket of our fathers. That un- 
der certain circumstances they may have 
been serviceable, does not prove that under 
other circumstances they would be equally 
serviceable. This kind of sentimental ap- 
peal upon the subject is like that of the pa- 
per inflationists, who declare, with a fine air 
of patriotism, that the greenbacks were good 
enough to pay the boys in blue, and they 
ought to be good enough to pay the bloated 
bond-holders. The simple practical ques- 
tion of the “ remonetization” of silver as an 
equal legal tender with gold is, whether 
silver now has or can be made to have such 
a definite and fixed value as to satisfy the 
conditions of a stable medium of exchange. 
Constant fluctuation in the value of a coin 
evidently destroys its serviceability as per- 
manent money, and if the consequence of 
the restoration of silver as a legal tender 
should be that it would enable a man to 
pay less than a dollar for a dollar’s value in 
goods or labor, it would be a wrong and a 
calamity to the whole community. ~ 

The remonetization argument is that the 
silver dollar of our fathers was equally with 
gold a satisfactory tender, and that what is 
called the double standard was unquestion- 
ably accepted in this country until 1873. 
But this assertion is not true. The second 
minority report of the Silver Commission, 
signed by Professor FRANCIS BOWEN, of 
Massachusetts, and Representative Ran- 
DALL L. Greson, of Louisiana, states, as the 
result of careful, thorough, and responsible 
examination of the whole subject: 

“The so-called double standard is an illusion and 
an impossibility. The prolonged attempts made both 
by France and the United States to establish such a 
Standard have been complete failures, causing much 
confusion and inconvenience, necessitating frequent 
changes of legislation, and resulting only in the alter- 
nate establishment of one or the other precious metal 
as the sole standard.” 

The reason of this is that when two met- 
als are selected as the medium of exchange, 
it is practically impossible to retain an un- 
fluctuating relation of value between them. 
The qualities that fit them to be such a 
medium are not and can not be precisely 
the same. For instance, they can not be 
always produced in the proper proportion ; 
they can not be of equal bulk and portabil- 
ity, nor equally resist damage ; and the dis- 
continuance of one of them as a legal tender 
by demonetization in any great country 
must seriously affect its value. Now within 
a few years the annual average product of 
silver for the whole world has been doubled, 
while the British Indian demand for it has 
been greatly diminished; Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway have demon- 
etized it; and France, Holland, and other 
states have limited its coinage. These fluc- 
tuations may or may not have permanently 
depreciated the value of silver, but they 





have evidently destroyed its present fitness 
as a standard of value. 

Moreover, it is not true that the system 
of a double legal tender was practically suc- 
cessful in this country. It is perfectly safe 
to assume that if it had been so, it would 
not have been abandoned in 1873. If it 
had been found universally convenient and 
practicable, there would have been a gen- 
eral protest against its abandonment. As 
this was not made, it is now alleged that 
the repeal was “sprung upon the country.” 
How incorrect this assertion is we showed 
last summer by a simple statement of the 
facts in regard to the passage of the bill. 
The original draft of the bill, as Mr. KNox, 
the Controller of the Currency, mentions in 
his report, was made in 1869. It was intro- 
duced in the Senate in April, 1870. It was 
eight months in the Senate, and it was twen- 
ty-five months before it passed the House, 
becoming a law two years and nine months 
after its introduction. Besides, the dollar 
of our fathers was never in general use in 
the country, and for many reasons. The 
Constitution undoubtedly provides that no 
State shall “make any thing but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” 
But it is also true that from the passage of 
the coinage act of 1792 until the act of 1873 
the coinage of silver dollars amounted only 
to something more than $8,000,000. The sil- 
ver dollar of our fathers is now worth less 
than paper. If national good faith and 
common honesty require that at the earliest 
moment the promise of the paper be kept, 
how can it possibly be done by substituting 
what is of less value? When the promise 
to pay a dollar was made, was it a promise 
to pay one thing, or did it reserve a right 
to choose between two things, one of which 
might be less valuable than the other? In 
his excellent “A B C of Finance,” published 
in this paper more than a year ago, Profess- 
or NEWCOMB says what should now be well 
understood in this country: 

“In reality, calling a thing one dollar, and legalizing 
it as such, no more makes it the equivalent of a gold 
dollar or of any thing else in value than calling it a 
foot will make it a foot long, no matter what its real 
length may be.” 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


THERE is no more important class of citi- 
zens than the common-school teachers of 
the city of New York, and whatever tends 
to expose them to the caprice of unintelli- 
gent counsels is a public calamity. The 
Governor of the State is bent upon econo- 
my, and for that reason, as alleged by him, 
he has vetoed various propositions of the 
Legislature. But no one knows better than 
he that mere saving is not necessarily econ- 
omy. This is a principle to be carefully 
considered in determining the salaries of 
the teachers, and disregard of it was the 
evil of the provision which intrusted the 
regulation of the salaries to any body less 
especially interested and practically versed 
in the question of the schools than the 
Board of Education. That is the body to 
which the regulation of salaries naturally 
and properly belongs, and with which it 
may most safely be left. The reduction of 
last year was crue) and ill-considered, yet 
it was a result not unlikely to follow an 
unwise delegation of authority. The ap- 
prehension that this evil might be perpet- 
uated led to the presentation of petitions, 
signed by the most experienced and influen- 
tial friends of education and of the schools, 
asking that the subject of salaries should 
be intrusted to the Board of Education, and 
that the Board of Apportionment should 
have no voice in it. 

Such a provision is now before the Gov- 
ernor for approval, and we trust that he 
will not withhold his assent. It is in the 
highest sense a public and patriotic, and 
not a partisan, question, and there is really 
no argument against the provision which 
is worthy of serious refutation. The teach- 
ers, who are naturally deeply interested in 
the matter, propose, as we understand, soon 
to hold a reception, at which the reason of 
the law will be fully and clearly set forth. 
No board can be so familiar with the real 
value of the services of the teachers as the 
Board of Education. It is its peculiar func- 
tion to understand the condition and re- 
quirements of the schools, and the public 
will be satisfied with the decisions of that 
board, as it can not be with the action upon 
such a point of any other. 





POLITICAL RIBALDRY. 


THE reply of General BUTLER to the let- 
ter of Mr. WAYNE M‘VEAGH, whom he had 
accused, by hearsay, of intrigue and brib- 
ery in New Orleans, is an illustration of the 
cost at which honorable men in this coun- 
try take part in public affairs. General 
BUTLER wrote to Marshal PirK1n, of Louisi- 
ana, that “it is an open secret here, as I am 
informed,” that Mr. M‘VEaGu had intrigued 
with Colonel WHARTON to persuade Repub- 
licans “ to desert from PACKARD and go over 
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to NICHOLLs.” General BUTLER added, “It 
is also asserted that $2000 was to be paid to 
the leading deserting legislators, and only 
$200 to others;” and he spoke of “the in- 
strument selected by Mr. M‘VEaGu to do 
this piece of business,” and of “ M‘VEAGuH’s 
bargain.” To this allegation of corruption 
and intrigue Mr. M‘VreaGuH instantly and 
conclusively responded with a complete de- 
nial, opposing the word of an honorable 
man to General BUTLER’s insinuation, and 
therefore wholly disposing of the slander. 

To this curt and crushing letter General 
BUTLER has written a long and rambling 
reply. He could not answer Mr. M‘VEAGH, 
for the letter of that gentleman was unan- 
swerable, having his character behind it. 
But in place of answering, instead of even 
attempting to sustain his “information” by 
any proof, General BUTLER fills a column of 
@ newspaper with personal insults and in- 
sinuations against Mr. M‘VEAGH, in which 
the most sacred private relations are not 
spared. Such’ a performance is in itself, of 
course, contemptible, but it is an illustra- 
tion of what is to be expected from an un- 
scrupulous political opponent. It is precise- 
ly this kind of thing which deters so many 
honorable and decent men from that coura- 
geous participation in politics which is the 
condition of the happy continuance of our 
government. They can deal with argument, 
but not with asafetida. If the condition 
of practically engaging in public affairs is 
that your family shall be insulted, decent 
men wish to forbear. 

Yet, after all, it is a poor courage that will 
not face ribaldry for the sake of the general 
welfare. Bravoes in politics, as elsewhere, 
prevail only by the forbearance of brave men. 
Governor ANDREW and CHARLES SUMNER 
and HENRY WILSON and Rockwoop Hoar, 
in General BUTLER’s own State, although 
knowing **s —staoas, did not quail before 
thom, aua Massachusetts—the character and 
intelligence which give that name its glory 
—understands him thoroughly. The way 
to deal with Butlerism is that which they 
and Mr. M‘VEAGH have pursued—to cut out 
its fangs, and smile at its hiss. 





PERSONAL. 


At the examination of cadets at West Point 
recently there was a light-artillery drill, which 
is always a prime feature on those occasions. 
The —— with which the pieces were dis- 
charged excited the special admiration of Gen- 
eral Maxey, an old graduate, and Bishop Quin- 
TARD, who stood by his side. ‘‘ Ah!’ said the 
general, ‘‘I have seen that kind of drill under 
very different circumstances.” ‘So haveI,’’ re- 
= Bishop QuinTaRD. ‘I saw some pretty 

ot work of that kind at the battle of Perryville. 
And it reminds me of a curious circumstance at 
that battle. I stood upon a mound between the 
Confederate artillery under command of Captain 
WILuiaM W. CaIRNES, on my right, and the Union 
guns commanded by Colonel Cuarves C. Par- 
SONS, on my left. Afterward, when I became 
Bishop of Tennessee, the first person I confirm- 
ed was Captain Carnes, and I ordained Colonel 
Parsons, who (o up the military life to be- 
come a priest of the Episcopal Church.” 

—Apropos of the retirement of Secretary Fisn 
from the position he so ably filled during the ad- 
ministration of General Grant, thefollowingrem- 
iniscence is pleasant enough to be reproduced: 
When Mr. Fism was United States Senator, he 
kept house in Washington, and entertained in 
the hospitable manver for which he has always 
been distinguished. One day a party of friends 
called to look at the newly painted portraits of 
his children. Mr. Haven, the witty member of 
the House from Erie County, was among the 
visitors, As they stood looking at the pictures 
a guest whispered, ‘‘ Sardines.”’ ‘‘ Yes,” replied 
Havens, “little fish done up in oil.”’ 

—Senator Morton, as he a at home, is 
gee sketched in the Cincinnati Gazette: 

e sits on a large cushioned chair, crosses his 
legs, and writes upon a small board which he 
balances upon his knee. To the ordinary writer 
the rapidity with which he dashes off a letter is 
simply amazing. He uses ruled paper, but has 
a contempt for the lines. Yet his writing is 
easily read, revealing in its irregular curves and 
bold strokes something of the character of the 
man. In the afternoon he usually rides for an 
hour or two, and again immediately after sup- 
= Usually he retires at 10, and in the morn- 
ng is ready for callers by 8.30. He is a method- 
ical man, and so accomplishes a great deal. 
The newspapers read in the twenty-four hours 
are numberless. Nothing escapes his eye or 
memory. He is a great reader of books. ‘ BrR- 
RY, bring me up a book,”’ is a parting injunction 
to Berry SvuLGrRove, the Nestor of Indiana 
journalists. He has the same faculty of going 
through a book as Macau ay, and his reading 
is quite as desultory. History, essay, biography 
fiction—any thing and every thing is devoured 
with a relish and a rush. 

—This “‘ personal” is told of Mr. BLACKMORE, 
the novelist, who is so painstaking in his work 
that he takes two years to each fiction. In his 
school-days he was notable as a walker and box- 
er, and at college was famous with the gloves, 
and there were few professionals with whom he 
had not fought, and floored. Being in Glamor- 
ganshire, he was tempted to go to a fair, and 
went inside a booth to see what the bills de- 
scribed as ‘‘ the celebrated deaf and dumb boxer 
from Whitechapel.” Before the sparring began 
the parsonic visitor discovered that the deat 
and dumb boxer’’ was his friend, the rector of 
an adjoining parish, who, having beaten all the 
boxers of Devonshire, had gone forth in search 
of fresh faces to play upon. 

—Professor TyNDALL is the last “Celebrity 
at Home”’ sketched in the London World: “‘ An 
active, wiry, Meen-eyed man, full of vigor and 
decision, endowed with a singularly sweet and 





musical voice, and a manner almost caressing 
in its suavity. He lives aloft in rooms in the 
Royal Institution. With a loving and reverent 
hand he has marked every article used by Fana- 
DAY, who occupied the apartments before him. 
A tiny brass plate tells that this ample arm-chair 
once held the philosopher who first magnetized 
a ray of light and discovered magneto-electricity. 
FarabDay, however, was no friend of arm-chairs— 
at least for working in—much preferring an up- 
right desk and a singularly uncomfortable high 
stool, also treasured by Professor TYNDALL. In 
a corner, behind a bust of THomas CARLYLE, 

resented by him to his ‘ever-helpfual’ friend, 

angs the famous barometer used during his 
Alpine tour by the handsome Cornish philoso- 
pher, whose eyes, as the ladies remarked, ‘ were 
made for something better than poring over 
crucibles.’ In this little room Davy and Fara- 
Day recorded the experiments made in the lab- 
oratory below, and in it Professor TYNDALL is 
very much ‘at home’ indeed during the scientif- 
ic season. When that exciting period is over, he 
invariably starts for Switzerland, having found 
there for the last nineteen or twenty summers 
health, relaxation, and a strong influx of fresh 
ideas. By next season he will have built him- 
self a‘ mountain home’ among his beloved peaks 
and glaciers. The spot he has selected is in the 
centre of a region of unrivaled beauty and inter- 
est. It was to this place that Professor TyNDALL 
last summer conducted his bride, to the great 
delight of that lady, whose skill as a crags- 
woman is a source of infinite pride to her hus- 
band. When the professor lectures at the Roy- 
al Institution the theatre is crowded, not, as 
—— be a ptm by blue-stockings, severe as 
to look and angular as to outline, by ancient 
men with long black hair, and younger aspirants 
with bulbous foreheads, but with the men and 
women of the great world, the peovle whu help 
to make society and history.” 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 








A Tornapo swept across Southern Ilinois on the 
afternoon of the 4th, causing great loss of life and 
propa y. At Mount Carmel twenty-two persons were 

illed and a large number inju More than one 
hundred and twent w~) were destroyed, includ- 
ing the Presbyterian and Methodist churches, two 
school-houses, the court-house, and several) stores and 
residences. At Mattoon several buildings were un- 
roofed or overturned. 

Governor B. F. Prescott, of New Hampshire, was 
inaugurated on the 7th. 

The civil suit of the city and county of New York 
against Peter B. Sweeny was compromised, on the 6th, 
by the agreement of the executors of the estate of 
James M. Sweeny to pay the sum of $400,000. 

The Ohio State Greenback Convention met at Co- 
lumbus on the 6th. Thirty delegates were present. 
The Bee ay demanded the unconditional repeal of 
the Specie Resumption Act. Stephen Johnson was 
nominated for Governor, and John B. Powell for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 





Tue Easterw Wan: During the night of the 29th 
ult. the Russians defeated and routed Moussa Pasha’'s 
Circassians at Bekli Ahmed, near Kars. Bekli Ahmed 
was burned. As a precautionary measure, the garri- 
son at Kars has been put on half rationa.—The Turks 
admit that they have not retaken Ardaban.—Constan- 
tinople dispatches of the 4th inst. report that Mukhtar 
Pasha has established bis head-quarters at Henprikay, 
about thirty miles east of Erzerum, for the purpose of 
barring the advance of the Russian left wing from 
Toprak-Kaleh. Ismaili Hakki, commandant at Erze- 
rum, has taken a ition near Kizil-Kilissa, between 
Bardess and the soghanin Pass, to meet the Russian 
centre and right advancing by way of Soghanlu and 
Oilti.—The Vienna correspondent of the London Stand- 
ard gives the following from an “ unimpeachable 
source ;” “Grand Duke Nicholas recently said to a 
foreign consul, ‘Neither Prince Bismarck nor Lord 
Derby will prevent us from entering Constantinople 
as the Germane entered Paris, only to Jeave it again.’” 
—There was a battle, on the 5th, at Maljat, between 
the Montenegrins and the Turks. The former claim 
the latter were defeated with the loss of 500 men. The 
Turks also claim the victory.—In the British House of 
Commons, on the 5th, a dispatch was laid on the table 
addressed by Derby to Lord Lyons, British em- 
bassador at Paris. It was dated the 16th ult. Lord 
_ —— Lord x eno at Great — had de- 
c e proposal o Lesseps to keep open the 
Suez Canal to all nations, and had ntimated : to Russia 
that an attempt to blockade or otherwise interfere 
with the canal or its approaches would be rded by 
England as a menace India and a grave injury to 
the commerce of the world, a? with the 
maintenance of the British attitude of passive neutral- 
ity. At the same time it was intimated to the Porte 
and the Khedive that England was firmly determined 
not to permit the canai to be le the scene of any 
combat or other warlike operations.—The Czar, ac- 
companied by Prince Gortchakoff, Baron Jomini, and 
Privy Councilor Hamburger, arrived at Ploiesti, thirty- 
five miles north of Bucharest, on the 5th.—Accordin 
to a Montenegrin dispatch of the 5th, the Turks tha 
day attacked the ition of General Motrovics on 
Martmitza. Foam A eli into a trap, and were complete- 
ly repulsed, leaving over 1000 dead. The Montene- 

tins lost about fifty killed.—The following is the 

urkish account of the ition of affairs in Asia Mi- 
nor on the 6th inst. : “* Mukhtar Pasha’s head-quartere, 
with nine battalions, were at Koprikos. The Turkish 
right, consisting of twenty battalions, was at Delibaba. 
eft wing, sixteen battalions, was at 
Boggaze, about six hours’ march from Er- 
(The same account only assigns four bat- 
teries of artillery to these forty-five battalions, which 
seems incredible, though it has beer repeatedly etated 
from various sources that the Turks in Asia Minor 
were almost destitute of — This report places 
the main body of the Russian right wing ai Olti, with 
an advanced guard near Nariman, and the Russian 
centre at Soghanlu Dagh. The Russian left has sus- 
pended its forward movement. A Russian detached 
column is approaching Van, and has reached the 
bridge of imahon, twenty miles from Van, The 
Turkish embassador at Paris telegraphed to Constan- 
tinople, and received the following from Safvet Pasha: 
“Tt is not true that the situation of our army is pre- 
carious, nor that is invested, nor that Moussa 
Pasha’s cavalry was destroyed.” 

‘Lhe King of Abyssinia accepted the conditions pro- 

by Gordon Pasha, and peace has been concluded 
tween t and Abyssinia. 

Sophia erika Matilda, Queen of the Netherlands, 
died on the 3d, aged fifty-nine years. 

The Peravian rebel tarret ship Huascar having com- 
mitted oy acts eee British subjects, her Maj- 
esty’s ships Shah and Amethyst engaged her off Ylo on 
the 29th ult. She escaped after dark, but was so dam- 

as to surrender to the Peruvian squadron. There 
were no British casualties. 

The Widcombe bridge, near Bath, England, while 
crowded with excursionists attending the a 
fair, on the 6th, snapped in the centre, and, giving way, 

—— the whole mass of people thirty feet into 
The ver Avon. Twenty were drowned and fifty-one 
injured. 

he receipts of the Vatican from the Pope’s Jubilee 
amounted to about $1,300,000 in gold, besides other 
valuable presents, 
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JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

Tus eminent historian and 
diplomatist died of paralysis on 
the 29th of May, at Kingston- 
Russell House, Dorsetshire, En- 
gland, the residence of his son- 
in-law, Mr. ALGERNON SHERIDAN. 

Mr. Mortey was born in Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, April 
15, 1814. He received a care- 
ful education, and graduated at 
Harvard College in 1831, the 
youngest member of his class. 
His college course, it is said, 
though highly creditable, gave 
little indication of his future 
career. One of his classmates 
has described his appearance 
in the lecture-room of the Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, as 
he stood, with broad Byronic 
collar turned back from his 
throat, eloquently declaiming 
passages from “Childe Harold” 
or “ Mazeppa.” It seemed un- 
likely then that this enthusiast- 
ic youth would develop into the 
close student of history, and 
devote his life to laborious re- 
search in the musty records of 
the past. 

After leaving college Mr. 
Mort.ey went to Germany, and 
spent two years at the univer- 
sities of Berlin and Gottingen. 
At the latter he became ac- 
quainted with Bismarck, then 
a roistering young nobleman, 
noted more for his fondness for 
dogs, long pipes, and student 
sprees than for studious habits. 
Many years afterward, when 
Mr. Mottey was American min- 
ister to Austria, and Bismarck 
had become the foremost states- 
man in Europe, the count paid 
a visit to his old college friend 
in Vienna, and the two distin- 
guished men, whose friendship 
continued unbroken through 
life, took great delight in recall- 
ing the days of their intimacy 
at Gottingen. After complet- 
ing his studies at the German 
universities, Mr. Mortey spent 
some time in the south of Eu- 
rope, chiefly in Italy. On re- 
turning home he began the 
study of law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1836. But he 
preferred literature to law, and 
gave little attention to his pro- 
fession. His first literary ven- 
ture was unsuccessful. It was a 
novel called Morton's Hope ; or, 
the Memoirs of a young Provin- 
cial, and was published in 1839. 











The public received it coldly, 
and it was soon forgotten. 

In 1840 Mr. Mortey was ap- 
pointed Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg. 
Life at the Russian capital possessed so few 
attractions for him that he retained the position 
a few months only, and then returned to this 
country. The most noteworthy result of his so- 
journ in St. Petersburg was a remarkable essay 
on Peter the Great, which appeared in the North 
American Review, and attracted considerable at- 
tention. For several years thereafter Mr. MoTLEY 
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himself to several years of re- 





earch and composition at the 
Hague, and in Berlin and Dres- 
den. In 1856 his work ap- 
peared in London and New 
York. Its success was im- 
mediate. It was reprinted in 
English at Amsterdam, where 
a Dutch translation was also 
made, under the supervision of 
the historian BakHUYsEN VAN 
pen Brink, who prefixed an 
introductory chapter. A Ger- 
man translation appeared at 
Leipsic and Dresden; and a 
French translation, with an in- 
troduction by Guizot, was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1859. The 
work has also been translated 
into Russian. 

The high reputation achieved 
in this work was amply sus- 
tained in The History of the 
United Netherlands, Srom the 
Death of William the Silent to 


the Twelve Years’ Truce, the 
first two volumes of which 
appeared in 1860. The fol- 


lowing year Mr. Morey was 
appointed by President Liv- 
COLN minister to Austria. At 
Vienna, most brilliant and 
most frivolous ‘of European 
capitals, his literary standing 
was of little service to him. 
His most intimate friends 
among the aristocracy, who 
admired his fine social qual- 
ities and thorough acquaint- 
ance with the intricacies of 
court etiquette, knew nothing 
of his achievements in litera- 
ture. In 1867 appeared two 
more volumes of his United 
Netherlands. The same year 
he resigned his position as 
minister, under circumstances 
of little credit to the admin- 
istration then in power at 
Washington. In 1869 Mr. 
MotLry was appointed by Pres- 
ident Grant minister to En- 
gland, with instructions to 
begin a more energetic prose- 
cution of the Alabama claims. 
He was recalled the following 
year, and was succeeded by 
General ScHENCK. ‘ 

On being relieved from dip- 
lomatic duties Mr. Mot.ey re- 
ceiveda cordial invitation from 
the Queen of Holland to visit 
that country as the guest of 
the royal family. The invita- 
tion was accepted, and he once 
more resumed the favorite 
studies which had been too 
long neglected in the service 
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devoted himself assiduously to study, writing oc- 
casional essays and reviews. In 1849 he pub- 
lished another unsuccessful novel, called Merry 
Mount: a Romance of the Massachusetts Colony. 
The failure of two essays in the field of fiction 
had the happy effect of turning Mr. Motiey’s 
attention to historical researches. He became 


deeply interested in the history of Holland, and 
began writing his Rise of the Dutch Republic. 





After making considerable progress in the work, 
he found that the necessary material was not 
within reach on this side of the Atlantic, and 
accordingly, in 1851, he sailed with his family 
for Europe, where he began a searching investi- 
gation in libraries and public archives. His dis- 
coveries soon convinced him of the inadequacy 
of his former sources of information. Casting 
aside what he had already written, he devoted 
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ON THE DANUBE—THE TURKISH FORTRESS OF ADEHKALEH.—[See Pace 489.] 


of the country. In 1874 he 
published The Life and Death 
of John of Barneveld, Advocate 
of Holland—a work which met with general favor 
in this country and in England. Unused to idle- 
ness, he immediately began work on a history of 
the Thirty Years’ War, in which he had made 
considerable progress when his labors were in- 
terrupted by death. Mr. Mortey was confident 
that this history would rank as the most impor- 
tant of his works. It is certainly a great loss to 
literature that he did not live to complete it. 
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JUNE ROSES. 

May brought golden sunshine, 

May brought silver rains, 
Buttercups and daisies, 

In the woods and lanes; 
Lily bells and lilacs, 

Apple blooms like snows, 
Pinks, and purple pansies— 

But June brought the Rose! 


Roses dyed in sunset, 
Full of amber light; 
Roses dyed at dawning, 
As the dawning white ; 
Roses pink as sunrise, 
Bearing Love’s device; 
Red-lipped crimson roses, 
Fall of hidden spice. 


Weave them in a garland, 

And while weaving sing: 
“These are garnered sunshine, 
Rain, and airs of spring; 

All the bliss of May-time, 
Sweet south wind that blows, 

Melody and perfume, 
Made into a Rose.” 

Weave a crown in autumn 
From the broad-leafed Vine; 

When the old year dieth. 
Bay and Laurel twine; 

But while charming spring-time 
Into summer goes, 

Weave the year’s first garland, 
Every flower a Rose! 


(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
AN OPEN VERDICT. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 

Actuor or “Taken at THE Froop,” “Dean Men's 


Suoes,” “Josuca HagGarp’s Daveuter,” 
* Weavers anp Wert,” ETO, 





CHAPTER VII. 
MRS. DULCIMER MEANS BUSINESS. 


Wuewn a benevolent idea entered the mind of 
the good-natured Mrs. Dulcimer, there immedi- 
ately began a process of incubation or hatching, 
as of patient maternal hen intent on the develop- 
meut of her eggs. Like the fowl, Mrs. Dulcimer 


gave her whole mind to the task, and, for the 
time being, thought of nothing else. 

That notion of a marriage between Cyril Cul- 
verhouse and Isabella Scratchell was now incu- 
bating. Isabella, of whom Mrs. Dulcimer had 


not thought much hitherto, was now taken under 
her wing, a protégée whose provision in life was 
an actual duty. 

Mrs. Dulcimer talked about her to the parlor- 
maid while she was dusting the drawing-room 
china. The servants at the Vicarage were all old 
retainers, who, by faithful service, had become in- 
terwoven in the very fabric of the family life. 
The Viear and his wife could hardly have be- 
lieved that home was home with strange faces 
round them. Crisp, the man-of-all-work, and 
Rebecca, the confidential maid, were as much an 
integral part of life as.the dark ridge of moor- 
land, and the gray church tower, the winding riv- 
er, the Vicar’s library, and the faithful old point- 
er, Ponto, which had not “ pointed” for the last 
seven years, but held the position of friend and 
familiar, and lived in a land overflowing with 
milk and honey. 

““What a nice young lady Miss Scratchell is, 
Rebecca,” said Mrs. Dulcimer, as she flecked a 


grain of dust off a Chelsea shepherdess with her 
feather brush. The Vicar’s wife was rarely seen 
between breakfast and noon without a feather 
brush in her hand. “Have you remarked it ?” 
“She ain’t so handsome as Miss Harefield,” an- 
swered Rebecca, frankly, “ but she’s a deal affa- 


bler. They give her a very good character at the 
Park; always punkshall, and a great favorite 
with the children.” 


“She is just the sort of girl to do well in life, 
_ Rebecca. She ought to get a good husband.” 
Rehecea gave a loud sniff, scenting mischief. 
“That's as Providence pleases, ma’am,” she 
retorted, rubbing the fender with her chamois 


leather; ‘“ marriages is made in heaven.” 

“ Perhaps, Rebecca, Buta poor man’s daugh- 
ter like Belle Seratchell has a very poor chance 
of meeting an eligible person. Unless it is in 
this house, I don’t think she sees any one worth 
speaking of.” 

“There's the Park, ma’am,” suggested Rebec- 
ca, rubbing her fender almost savagely. 

“Oh, at the Park she is only a dependent— 
quite looked down upon, you may be sure—for 
though Mrs. Piper is a good creature, she is a 


thorough parvenue. Miss Scratchell never sees 
any of the Park visitors, you may be sure. She 
only junches at the children’s dinners, They 
don’t even ask her to play the piano at their 


parties. They have a man from Great Yafford. 
Now don’t you think, Rebecca, that Mr. Culver- 
house would be a nice match for Miss Scratchell ?” 
Rebecca wheeled round upon her knees and 
confronted her mistress, 
“Oh, ma’am, I wouldn’t if I was you!” she ex- 


claimed, energetically. “I wouldn’t have act or 
part in it. You won't get no thanks for it. You 
never do, Nobody’s never thanked for that kind 
of thing. You didn’t get no thanks from Mr. 


Parker and Miss Morison, and look at the trouble 
you took about them. There isn’t an unhappier 
couple in Little Yafford, if all folks say is true, 
and I believe every time they quarrel your name 
comes up between ’em. . ‘If it hadn’t been for 
Mrs. Dulcimer I shouldn’t have been such a fool 
as to marry you,’ says he. ‘My wretchedness is 
all Mrs. Dulcimer’s doing,’ says she, ‘and I wish 
I was dead.’ That's a dreadful thing to have on 





your conscience, ma’am, after taking no end of 
trouble to bring it about.” 

“ Nonsense, Rebecca. Is it my fault the Park- 
ers are quarrelsome? Mary Morison would have 
quarreled with any husband.” 

“Then she ought never to have had one,” ejac- 
ulated Rebecca, renewing her savage treatment 
of the fender. “ But I recollect when you thought 
her perfection.” 

“T allow that I was deceived in Miss Morison, 
Rebecca,” replied the Vicar’s wife, meekly. She 
was very fond of Rebecca, and not a little afraid 
of her. “But, you see, Miss Scratchell is quite 
another sort of person.” 

_ “Company manners,” said Rebecca, scornful- 
ly. “They’ve all got ’em. It’s the outside 
crust. You can’t tell what’s inside the pie.” 

“T am sure Miss Scratchell is a good girl. 
See how she has been brought up. The Scratch- 
ells have to study every sixpence.” 

“Does that make people good ?” inquired Re- 
becca, speculatively, gathering up her brushes 
and leathers into her box. “I don’t think it 
would improve my disposition. I like the six- 
pences to come and go without my thinking about 
em.” 

“ Ah, but, Rebecca, consider what a good wife 
a girl brought up like that would make for a 
poor man? Mr. Culverhouse has nothing but 
his curacy, you know.” 

“T should ha’ thought a rich young woman 
would ha’ suited him better. There’s Miss Hare- 
field with her large fortune would be just the 
thing.” 

“Nonsense, Rebecca! Mr. Harefield would nev- 
er consent to such a marriage. Sir Kenrick is 
the proper husband for Miss Harefield. He can 
make her mistress of one of the finest places in 
Hampshire.” 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it?” said Rebecca, with some- 
thing approaching a groan. “Sir Kenrick and 
Miss Harefield, and Mr. Culverhouse and Miss 
Scratchell. Ladies chain and set to partners— 
like the first figure in a quadrille. You've got 
your hands full, ma’am, and I suppose it’s no use 
my talking; but if you wasn’t too wise a lady to 
take a fool’s advice, I should say don’t have noth- 
ink to do with it.” 

And with this oracular speech Rebecca took up 
her box with all her implements of war and left 
the drawing-room. 

“Rebecca is a good creature, and an original, 
but dull,” thought Mrs. Dulcimer. “I never can 
make her see things in a proper light.” 

After the early dinner, the Vicar’s departure 
for his daily round among his parishioners—a 
sauntering, easy-going visitation at all times—Mrs, 
Dulcimer set out in her best bonnet and sable- 
bordered mantle to make some calls. The sable 
mantle was well known in Little Yafford as a 
kind of insignia of office. When Mrs. Dulcimer 
wore it, she meant business—and business with 
Mrs. Dulcimer meant the business of other peo- 
ple. Her bonnets were known also, with their 
different grades of merit. She had a bonnet for 
the landed gentry, and a second-best bonnet for 
the tradespeople, and last year’s bonnet done up 
by Rebecca for her visits among the poor. 

To-day she wore her landed-gentry bonnet, and 
her first visit was to the Park. 

Whether a man who has made his money in 
trade and has taken somebody else’s mansion and 
park can be considered to belong to the landed 
gentry is an open question ; but Little Yafford 
gave Mr. Piper the benefit of the doubt, and as 
there were not many rich people in the village, 
he ranked high. 

Mrs. Piper was at home and delighted to see 
her dear Mrs. Dulcimer. There is no more lively 
companion than a good-natured busybody, except 
an ill-natured one. Mrs. Dulcimer’s conversation 
lacked the pungency and acidity, the Cayenne and 
lemon, with which your cynical gossip flavors his 
discourse, but she was always well posted in facts, 
and if too much given to pity and deplore, had at 
least plenty to tell. 

The two matrons had the drawing-room all to 
themselves—a large and splendid apartment fur- 
nished in the ugliest style of the later Georges, 
but glorified by the Piper family with Berlin wool 
work and beaded cushions, ormolu inkstands, 
Parian statuettes, Bohemian vases, malachite en- 
velope boxes, and mother-of-pearl albums in great 
profusion. 

Mrs. Piper was a devoted mother, and on the 
children being inquired for began a string of 
praises. 

* Elizabeth is getting on splendidly with her 
music,” she said; “ you’ll be quite surprised. She 
and Mary play the overture to Zampa. You'd be 
delighted.” 

“Miss Scratchell taught them, I suppose ?” 

“ Oh dear, no, Miss Scratchell superintends their 
practice ; but they have a master from Great Yaf- 
ford—Mr. Jackson, the organist, a very fine mu- 
sician. Isabella is a very nice player,” said Mrs. 
Piper, with a patronizing air. She had never got 
beyond “ Buy a Broom” and “ The Bird Waltz” in 
her own day, but was severely critical now. “ But 
I couldn’t think of having my girls taught by a 
lady. They don’t get the touch, or the style, or 
the execution.” 

“What a sweet girl Isabella is!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Dulcimer, who had come to the Park on pur- 
pose to talk about Miss Scratchell. 

She was not going to work blindly this time, 
or to lay herself open to such reproaches as Re- 
becca had assailed her with on account of the 
Parker and Morison marriage. She would find 
out all about Isabella before she set to work ; 
and who so well able to inform her as Isabella’s 
employer ? 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Piper, “I am very well sat- 
isfied with Isabella Scratchell. She’s the first 
governess I’ve had that has given me satisfaction, 
and I’ve had seven since we’ve been in Little 
Yafford. She’s very young for such a situation-— 
with clever girls like mine, who are much beyond 
their years, especially—and when Mr. Scratchell 





first applied for the situation, I felt I couldn’t en- 
tertain his proposal. ‘Give her a trial, Mrs. Pi- 
per,’ he said; ‘you don’t know how she’s been 
educated. She’s had all the advantages Miss 
Harefield has had, and she’s known a great deal 
better how to value them.’ So I thought it over, 
and I agreed to give Isabella atrial. She couldn’t 
well be worse than the others had been, I consid- 
ered, and gave her the chance. Of course it would 
be a great opening in life for her to come here. 
Not that we make our governess one of the fam- 
ily. I don’t hold with that—no more does Piper. 
Miss Scratchell comes and goes quietly, and keeps 
her place. She is very useful and domesticated ; 
and when I’ve been ill, ’'ve found her a great 
comfort in looking after the servants for me, and 
helping me to go over the tradesmen’s books ; for 
you know what poor health I’ve had of late years, 
Mrs. Dulcimer, and what trouble I’ve had with 
my servants.” 

Mrs. Dulcimer sighed a sympathetic assent. 

“ Tf I’m alone, she stops to luncheon with me; 
if I’m not, Isabella superintends the children’s 
dinner, and after that she can go home as soon as 
she likes. The rest of the day is her own.” 

“Tt must be rather dull for a young girl like 
her, never seeing any society,” suggested Mrs. 
Dulcimer. 

“T shouldn’t think Mr. Scratchell had brought 
up his daughters to expect society, if you mean 
parties and that kind of thing,” replied Mrs. Pi- 
per, severely. ‘“ My children ought to be society 
enough for a young woman in Isabella’s posi- 
tion.” 

“Of course. She would naturally be very fond 
of them,” assented the Vicar’s wife. “ But I was 
thinking with regard to her marrying. <A girl who 
has nothing to expect from her father ought to 
marry.” 

Mrs. Piper was averse to match-making. She 
had married well herself, and was rather inclined 
to regard matrimony as a luxury intended for the 
favored few, like a cockade on a coachman’s hat, 
or a range of glass houses in one’s garden. 

“T hope Isabella is not thinking of a husband,” 
she said, disapprovingly. “For my part, when a 
young woman begins husband-hunting, I always 
think her useless for every thing else. I should 
be very sorry to have Elizabeth taught by a gov- 
erness who was thinking of husbands. The dear 
child would get ideas ; and with her intelligence—” 

Mrs. Dulcimer’s good nature took fright imme- 
diately. ; 

“Oh, I do not believe Isabella has ever given 
a thought to such a thing!”’ she exclaimed. “She 
is quite wrapped up in her teaching-—and so fond 
of your dear girls. But I rather think that Mr. 
Culverhouse admires her very much, and you 
must allow that it would be a suitable match.” 

“T should have thought Mr. Culverhouse had 
more sense. Why, he could no more afford to 
marry than his cousin can afford to live at Cul- 
verhouse Castle.” 

“ He has talent and energy, and is sure to suc- 
ceed; and with such a well-trained, economical 
wife as Isabella—” 

“Well, I am sorry to find that Isabella has got 
marriage and love-making into her head. I shall 
expect to see a difference in her with the chil- 
dren—” 

“Oh, but I assure you—” 

In vain did poor Mrs. Dulcimer protest. Mrs. 
Piper had a fixed idea that a governess ought to 
have nothing todo with the tender passion. Had 
she not turned away Miss Green for no other rea- 
son than because that unfortunate young person 
wrote long letters to a young man in New Zea- 
land, to whom she had been engaged for seven 
years, and to whom she expected to be engaged 
for seven years more, before he could be rich 
enough to marry her ? 

“Jt was such a distraction to her mind, you 
see, my dear,” Mrs. Piper told her intimate friends. 
“T couldn’t possibly allow it.” 

Mrs. Dulcimer left the Park, after having done 
her protégée some injury, with the best inten- 
tions. From the Park she went to the village, 
and ..opped at Mr. Scratchell’s door. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SCRATCHELLS AT HOME. 


Mr. ScratcHeELt occupied a large red brick 
house at the beginning of the village street—a 
house that had once been one of the best, if not 
the best, in Little Yafford, but which, in its pres- 
ent degenerated state, looked a very shabby habi- 
tation as compared with the smart Gothic villas 
of the Great Yafford professional men and trades- 
men who had retired into gentility at Little Yaf- 
ford. It had beep built by a wealthy brewer, 
and still adjoined a thriving brewery. But as the 
age grew more civilized, the brewer retired from 
the immediate vicinity of his vats and casks to a 
stuccoed mansion in fifteen acres of meadow 
land, par excellence Park. There was a good gar- 
den behind the substantial roomy old house, and 
more out-buildings than the Scratchells had any 
worthy use for, but which made a wilderness or 
play-ground for the children, and for Mrs. Scratch- 
ell’s poor little family of fowls, which always had 
a shabby, uncombed look, as of neglected poultry, 
but which laid more eggs than Mrs. Piper’s 
pampered Dorkings and Cochin Chinas. 

Here the Scratchells had lived for the last 
twenty years, Mr. Scratchell holding his tene- 
ment upon a repairing lease, which seemed to 
mean that he was to grub on in the best way he 
could in dilapidated premises, and never ask his 
landlord to do any thing for him. Perhaps when 
the lease ran out there would be complications ; 
but Mr. Scratchell hoped that, being a lawyer 
himself, he should be a match for any lawyer his 
landlord might set upon him, and that he should 
find a loop-hole whereby to escapé the question of 
dilapidations. 

it was a gaunt, dreary-looking house in its 
present state of decay. The garden was all at 


the back, and the front of the house came straight 
upon the village street, an advantage in the eyes 
of the younger Scratchells, as the few passers-by 
who enlivened the scene came within half a yard 
of their inquisitive young noses, which were gen- 
erally glued against the window-panes in all in- 
tervals of leisure. 

The Scratchell girls did not go to school. That 
was a luxury which their father’s limited means 
could not afford them. They were educated at 
home by their mother in that desultory and 
somewhat spasmodic form which maternal edu- 
cation, where the poor house-mother has a multi- 
tude of other duties, is apt to assume. 

Taking all things into consideration, it must 
be allowed that Mrs. Scratchell did her work very 
well. She turned the four girls into the shabby 
old school-room at eleven o’clock every morning 
—after they had helped her to make the beds, 
dust the rooms, and wash the breakfast things. 
She set them down to their French exercises or 
their ciphering, their maps or their English anal- 
ysis, while she went to the kitchen to see after 
the dinner, which generally meant cooking it, and 
at twelve she came into the school-room with her 
huge motherly work-basket—full of stockings to 
be darned and under-garments to be pieced— 
some of them arrived at a stage when piecing 
seemed little short of miraculous—and sat down 
to hear her children read history or Télémaque in 
their shrill monotonous voices, while the busy 
needle never ceased from its labor. 

Pinnock’s Goldsmith and darning cotton must 
have been curiously interwoven in poor Mrs. 
Scratchell’s mind, and it must have been a little 
difficult for her to dissociate the embarrassments 
of Telemachus from the intricacies of her domes- 
tic patchwork. 

In this wise, however, the young Scratchell 
girls contrived to get educated, perhaps pretty 
nearly as well as the general run of girls at home 
or abroad. The humble and old-fashioned edu- 
cation which Mrs. Scratchell had received herself 
she handed down to her daughters. She could 
not teach them German or Italian, for she had 
never learned those languages. She could not 
ground them in the Latin tongue, for in her day 
Latin had been considered an exclusively mascu- 
line accomplishment. She could not teach them 
the use of the globes, for she had no globes. Nor 
natural science, for she scarcely knew what it 
meant. But she made them plough laboriously 
through the French grammar until they knew it 
thoroughly. She taught them English and Ro- 
man and Grecian history till they could have set 
you right upon the dates and details of any great 
event you could mention. She made them very 
familiar with the geography of this globe, and 
the manners and customs of its inhabitants; and 
she taught them a good deal about common 
things, which might or might not be useful to 
them in after-life. 

Upon this particular afternoon Mrs. Scratchell 
and her five daughters were all assembled in the 
school-room, busied with a task of all-absorbing 
interest. They were making their winter dress- 
es, and the threadbare carpet was strewed with 
shreds and patches of dark blue merino, while 
the somewhat stuffy atmosphere was odorous with 
glazed lining. 

It was a shabby old paneled room, from whose 
wainscot almost all the paint had been worn and 
scrubbed away in the progress of years. But 
though the paint was mostly gone, a general drab- 
ness remained. Narrow drab moreen curtains 
hung beside the straight windows ; an oblong ma- 
hogany table, with those treacherous contrivances 
called flaps, occupied the centre of the room, and 
was now covered with bodices and sleeves and 
pockets and skirts in various stages of being. 
There was an old horse-hair sofa against the wall 
loaded with the books, slates, and desks which 
had been thrust aside to make room for the more 
agreeable pursuit of dress-making. There were a 
dozen chairs of various shapes and make, the odds 
and ends of a sale-room or a broker’s shop. No 
ornament or beautification of any kind had ever 
been attempted in the school-room. The apart- 
ment was unpretendingly hideous, and yet the 
Scratchell children were fond of it, and looked 
back to it in after-years as the dearest room in 
the world. Perhaps the only thing that could be 
called good in it was the wide old fire-place, with 
its blue and white Dutch tiles, basket grate, and 
capacious hobs, which were so convenient for 
cooking toffy or roasting chestnuts. 

Bella was at work with her mother and sisters. 
She had a natural gift for dress-making, as she 
had for many things, and was the general cutter 
out and contriver, and the family arbiter upon 
fashion. - It was she who decided how the sleeves 
were to be made, and whether the skirts were to 
be plain or flounced. 

She sat among them this afternoon, her busy 
scissors crunching and grinding over the table, 
cutting and slashing with quite a professional 
ease and audacity. 

“ What a correct eye and what a steady hand 
you have, Bella!” said her mother, admiringly. 
“It’s quite wonderful.” 

“I'd need have something, mother,” sighed Bel- 
la, “as I’ve no money.” 

“True, my dear. There’s a great deal wanted 
to make up for the loss of that. One feels it ev- 
ery day.” 

“ Every day!” echoed Bella. ‘“ Why not say ev- 
ery hour, every moment? When doesn’t one feel 
it? It isa steady, gnawing pain, like toothache.” 

“But Providence has made you so bright and 
clever, dear. That’s a great consolation. There’s 
Miss Harefield now; I don’t suppose she could 
make herself a dress.” : 

“T doubt if she could thread a needle,” said 
Bella; “but I'd change places with her any day.” 

“ What, Bella, and be almost alone in the world, 
without a mother, or sisters, or brothers ?” 

Bella did not say whether she would have borne 
this latter loss, but she looked at the four lanky 





girls in shabby frocks and grubby holland pina- 
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fores dubiously, as if her mind was not quite made 
up about their value in the sum of life. 
Just then there came a smart double knock at 
the street door, and the four girls rushed to the 
window and glued their noses against the panes, 
like four jelly-fishes holding on by suction. 
Bella ran across the room and pushed her four 
sisters on to the floor in a tumbled heap of brown 
holland and faded green merino. 

“You horrid, vulgar creatures !” she exclaimed 

to these blessings. ‘“ Don’t you know that a vis- 
itor can see you? Gracious!” she exclaimed, 
“it’s Mrs. Dulcimer, and in her best bonnet. Run 
up and change your gown, mother, and do your 
hair up better. I can go and receive her; I'm 
tidy.” 

Bella was more than tidy. She would have 

been presentable any where, with her shining 
plaits of fair hair, her fresh pink and white com- 
plexion, perfectly fitting black silk dress, and neat 
collar and ribbon. Bella was a young woman 
who would have moved heaven and earth for the 
sake of a good gown, and who knew how to take 
care of her clothes and make them last twice as 
long as any one else’s—an invaluable wife for a 
poor curate, surely, as Mrs. Dulcimer thought. 

Bella went smiling into the best parlor. It 
was a shabby old room enough to be called best, 
but it was always kept clean and tidy, and Bella 
had taken a good deal of pains with it, and had 
even s; 2nt a little of her own hardly earned mon- 
ey to brighten it. The faded chintz was enlivened 
with starched muslin antimacassars. There was 
a rustic basket of ferns and flowers in each of 
the windows; there were a few little bits of Ori- 
ental china, the relics of by-gone prosperity, on 
the narrow mantel-piece ; there were some water- 
color fruit and flower pieces of Bella’s on the 
walls, neatly framed, and hung with smart blue 
ribbons, instead of the commonplace picture cord. 

Mrs. Dulcimer had taken an approving survey 
of every thing while waiting for Bella’s appearance. 

“ Mamma will be down in a minute,” said Bella, 
when they had shaken hands. “She has been 
working at our blue merino dresses, and her 
hands were all over dye. She is so pleased at the 
idea of your coming to see her.” 

“Tt is such a time since I have called on her, 
I feel quite ashamed. But I have so many calls 
to make.” 

“Yes, and you are so good to every one. Mam- 
ma is so grateful for your kindness to me.” 

“Tt is nothing, Bella. I only wish I could be 
kinder. You are such a good, industrious girl. I 
wish I could see you comfortably settled in life.” 

Bella blushed and smiled. Mrs. Dulcimer’s 
mania for match-making was notorious. It was 
an amiable propensity, but did not always work 
out well. 

“Don’t worry yourself about me, dear Mrs. 
Dulcimer. I have no wish to get settled. I 
should be sorry to leave poor mamma. I can 
help her in so many little ways, you know.” 

“Yes, my dear, I know what an excellent daugh- 
ter you are. A good daughter will always make 
a good wife. But in a large family like yours 
the sooner a girl marries the better. Let me see 
now, how many sisters have you ?” 

“ Four.” 

“ Four! good gracious! Five girls in one fam- 
ily. That’s quite dreadful. I can’t see where 
five husbands are tocome from. Not out of Lit- 
tle Yafford, I am afraid.” 

“ But, dear Mrs. Dulcimer, we are not all obliged 
to marry.” 

“My poor child, what else are you to do? 
There is nothing between that and being govern- 
esses,” 

“Then we must all be governesses. I had 
rather be a tolerably contented governess than 
a miserable wife.” 

“But you might be a very happy wife, if you 
marry the man who loves you.” 

Bella blushed again, and this time more deeply. 
Did Mrs. Dulcimer know or suspect any thing? 
Bella’s heart thrilled strangely. To be loved— 
how sweet it sounded! To have her life all at 
once transformed to something new and strange, 
lifted out of this dull level of poverty-stricken 
monotony in which it had crept on for all the 
years she could remember. 

“T must wait till the true lover appears, Mrs. 
Dulcimer,” she answered, quietly, though the beat- 
ing of her heart had quickened. “I have never 
met him yet.” 

“Haven't you, Bella? You may have met him 
without knowing it. I have an idea that Cyril 
Culverhouse is very fond of you.” 

Vow if Bella had heard Mrs. Dulcimer express 
such an idea in relation to any one but herself, 
she would have given the notion exactly its just 
value, which would have been nothing, for it was 
Mrs. Dulcimer’s peculiar faculty to evolve ideas 
of this kind from her inner consciousness ; but ap- 
plied to herself, the notion had a startling effect 
upon Bella’s nerves and brain. 

Could it be? Cyril, her ideal preacher, the 
man whose earnest eyes had made her tremble 
strangely at odd times when her own eyes met 
them suddenly ; Cyril, the only being who had 
ever made her feel the littleness of her own views 
and aspirations, and that, despite all her gifts, she 
was a very poor creature ; that Cyril could care 
for her, value her, love her— It was too bright 
adream. She forgot that he was little better off 
than herself ; that he could do nothing to lift her 
out of her dull life of aching poverty. She for- 
got every thing except that it would be the sweet- 
est thing in the world to be loved by him. 

“Indeed, Mrs. Dulcimer, you must be mis- 
taken,” she said, her voice trembling a little. 
“ Mr. Culverhouse has not given me a thought; 
he has never said one word that—” 

“ My dear, he is too honorable to say any thing 
until he felt himself in a position to speak plain- 
ly, and that would hardly be till he has got a 
living. But the Church will not be such slow 
work for him as it is for most young men, you 


“ He has, indeed,” sighed Bella. 

This idea of a living opened quite a delicious 
picture before her mental vision. She saw her- 
self a vicar’s wife—a person of importance in the 
village—like Mrs. Dulcimer, inhabiting some pret- 
ty vicarage, full of old china and modern furni- 
ture, surrounded with smiling lawns and flower 
beds instead of the gooseberry bushes, cabbage 
rows, and general utilitarianism and untidiness of 
the Scratchell garden; and with Cyril, her Cyril, 
for the companion of her days. Imagination could 
paint no fairer life, no happier fate. 

“T don’t say that any thing has been said, my 
love, even to me,” said Mrs. Dulcimer. “ But I 
am long-sighted in these matters. I can see very 
far ahead.” 

This was true, for Mrs. Dulcimer’s apprehen- 
sion had often been so far in advance of fact that 
she had seen inclinations and nascent loves that 
had never existed, and had sometimes worried the 
victims of these fancied affections into ill-advised 
matrimony. Most of Mrs. Dulcimer’s happy cou- 
ples began, like Benedict and Beatrice, with a 
little aversion. . 

Mrs. Scratchell now appeared, smooth as to her 
hair and shiny as to her complexion, and with an 
unmistakable appearance of having just changed 
her gown. She saluted the Vicar’s wife with the 
old-fashioned courtesy which had been taught her 
in her boarding-school days, and seemed almost 
overcome when Mrs. Dulcimer shook hands with 
her. 

“T’m sure I don’t know how I can thank you 
for all your goodness to Bella,” said the grateful 
mother. 

“ Indeed, I want no thanks, Mrs. Scratchell. We 
are all very fond of Bella at the Vicarage. She 
is so bright and clever. What a help she must 
be to you !” 

“She is, indeed. I don’t know what we should 
do without her. She’s the only one of us that 
can mai her father when he’s out of temper.” 

“ What a good wife she would make for a man 
of limited means !” 

“She would know how to make the most of 
things,” answered Mrs. Scratchell, with a sigh; 
“but I really think I'd rather my daughters kept 
single all their lives than that they should have 
to cut and contrive as I’ve had. I’ve not a word 
to say against poor Scratchell. Poverty tries all 
our tempers, and his has been more tried than 
most men’s. He’s a good father and a good hus- 
band, and I’ve as good children as any woman 
need wish to have; but for all that, I'd rather 
my daughters should never marry than that they 
should marry like me.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Scratchell!” cried the Vicar’s wife, 
shocked at this slander against her favorite insti- 
tution. “Surely, now, as a wife and mother, you 
have fulfilled woman’s noblest mission. You 
ought to be proud of having brought up such a 
= a and managed things respectably upon 
80 little.” 

“Perhaps I ought,” sighed Mrs. Scratchell. 
“But I don’t feel any thing except very tired. 
I was forty-one last birthday, but I feel as if I 
was eighty.” 

Mrs. Dulcimer did not know what to say. Life 
had been so easy for her. All good things had 
fallen unsolicited into her lap. She had never 
known an ungratified want, except her yearning 
for a new drawing-room carpet. This glimpse of 
a pinched, overworked existence came upon her 
like a revelation. 

“But you must be so proud of your fine fami- 
ly,” said Mrs. Dulcimer, bent on being cheerful— 
“so many of them, and all well and thriving.” 

“Yes,” sighed the house-mother, “they grow 
very fast, and they have fine healthy appetites. 
It’s better to pay the baker than the doctor, as I 
always say to Mr. Scratchell when he complains, 
but the bills are very heavy.” 

“Now mind, Bella, I shall expect to see you 
often at the Vicarage,” said Mrs. Dulcimer, with 
her sweetest smile. “You are not to wait for 
Miss Harefield to bring you, but you are to come 
and see me, you know, in a friendly way, and 
bring your work. I know you are clever at 
fancy-work.” 

“She is clever at every thing,” said the mother, 
with a doleful pride. “I never knew such hands 
as Bella’s; she can turn them to any thing.” 

“ Bring your work of an afternoon, then, Bella, 
when your mother can spare you, and come and 
sit with me. Mr. Culverhouse often drops in after 
tea.” 

And then, with much hand-shaking and cor- 
diality, kindly Mrs. Dulcimer took her leave, and 
went home happy, her mind glowing with tri- 
umphant benevolence, feeling that she had em- 
ployed her afternoon in a manner that St. Paul 
himself must have approved. 

“Tt’s all very well for Clement to talk about 
charity being a passive virtue,” she reflected. 
“ Passive good nature would never get that girl 
comfortably married. Five daughters, and the 
father without a sixpence to give them! Poor 
dear girls! Husbands must be found for them 
somehow.” 

Bella Scratchell felt curiously fluttered after 
the Vicar’s wife was gone. The noise of the 
home tea-table, those rude boys, those boisterous 
unkempt girls, with hair like horses’ manes, and 
an uncomfortable habit of stretching across the 
table for every thing they wanted, seemed a shade 
more trying than usual. 

“ Now then, greedy,” cried Adolphus, the sec- 
ond boy, to his sister Flora, “I would scrape the 
pot if I was you! Why don’t you turn it inside 
out and lick it? Yah!” looking into an empty 
marmalade pot; “not a vestige left. I say, Bella, 
you might stand a pot of marmalade now and 
then.” 

The boys were in the habit of making random 
demands upon Bella’s private means, but were 
not often successful. 

“T’m sure you want no temptation to eat bread 
and butter,” she said. “ It would be sheer cruelty 
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What bliss to be away from them all—this 
noisy circle ; the odor of Dorset butter; the poor 
mother’s worried looks, and frequent getting up 
to look after this and that; the scolding and dis- 
puting; the domestic turmoil ! 

A lonely old bachelor looking in through the 
window at the fire-lit room might perchance have 
envied Mr. Scratchell his healthy young family, 
might have thought this circle of eager faces and 
buzz of voices meant happiness; but for Bella 
home meant any thing but happiness. She was 
heartily tired of it all. 

She pictured herself in that ideal vicarage, 
with the only man she had ever admired for her 
husband. She we: thinking of him all through 
the confusion of tea-time—the clinking of tea- 
spoons and rattling of cups, the spilling of tea 
(an inevitable feature in every Scratchell tea par- 
ty), the fuss about the kettle, with much argu- 
mentation between Mrs. Scratchell and the maid- 
of-all-work as to whether it boiled or did not boil, 
the scrambling for crusts, and general squabbling 
—through all she was thinking of Cyril’s earnest 
face, hearing his thrilling voice close at her ear. 

“Can it be true?” she asked herself—“ can it 
be true that he cares for me, ever so little even ? 
Oh, it would be too much—it would be heaven !” 

Here Waldo’s cup of hot tea came into collision 
with his sister’s elbow, foundered, and went down, 
amidst a storm of shrill young voices and mater- 
nal expostulation. 

{ro BE ConTINUED.] 





A WHALING STATION, 


Here and there along the coast of California 
may be found whaling stations, established chiefly 
by Portuguese or Sandwich Islanders. Our first- 
page engraving shows the general character of 
these stations, and the manner in which the work 
of cutting up the captured whales is carried on. 

Watch is carefully kept from an elevated look- 
out, and the raising of a flag is the signal to the 
fishermen on the beach that whales are in sight. 
The men instantly take to their boats and give 
chase to their prey. Harpoon guns and explo- 
sive bombs are used to dispatch the whale as 
soon as the boats get within striking distance, and 
the body is then secured and towed ashore, where 
the blubber is stripped off. It is tried out over 
ovens similar to those shown in the engraving, 
and the oil collected in casks for shipping. The 
whale most commonly taken in this manner is 
known as the “‘gray-back.” A large one some- 
times yields a profit of several hundred dollars. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Ear y in the past winter, Mr. Ecknarpt, of 
Liibinchen, Germany, presented to the United 
States Fish Commission, through Dr. O. Finsc 
1000 impregnated oe of a highly esteeme 
species of white-fish, known in the German 
lakes as Coregonus marena. These were sent by 
German steamer to New York, being intrusted 
to the care of one of the crew, and on their ar- 
rival were taken charge of by Mr. Coup, of the 
New York Aquarium. By direction of Professor 
Barb, United States Fish Commissioner, they 
were subsequently sent to the Michigan Fish 
Commissioners, and hatched out, under the su- 
perintendence of A. W. Cuasz, at their hatching 
establishment at Detroit. 

Of the number forwarded, 409 survived all the 
perils of embryological development, and, in a 
very active condition, were placed, on the 14th 
of April, in Gardner Lake, pay om where there 
were no predaceous fish of any kind, and where 
no white-fish had ever been planted before. 

Mr. Georee H. Jgrome, one of the Commis- 
sioners of Michigan, states that the eggs were a 
little larger than those of the white-fish of the 
northern lakes, with a larger sack, which is car- 
ried longer than in our —. It is to be hoped 
that this experiment will result in the establish- 
ment of a new variety of white-fish in our wa- 
ters, and one possessing, possibly, some special 
qualities or peculiarities commending it to gen- 


eral favor. The experiment is, at any rate, an 
interesting one, and worthy of being borue in 
mind hereafter. 





PREYER recently laid before the Association 
of Naturalists at Hamburg a hypothesis in re- 
gard to the “cause of sleep,”” which he consid- 
ers established by his experiments. Unlike a 
very generally received idea of its — due to 
a partial emptying of the blood-vessels of the 
brain, he thinks sleep results from an accumula- 
tion of what he calls ‘“‘ fatigue material’ in the 
blood, developed by the activity of the muscles 
and of the nervous system. During sleep these 
substances are Seregeeee by the oxygen of 
the blood, the fatigue disappears, and then sleep 
comes to an end. 

In support of this view, PREYER adduces ex- 
periments which he has made with lactic acid, 
a product of muscular activity. By injecting a 
quantity of this acid into the blood of an ani- 
mal he produces an artificial exhaustion or fa- 
tigue, and followed by slumber; and he maintains 
that the administration of the same substance 
to man, under certain circumstances, produces 
sleep. He thus claims to produce fatigue indu- 
cing sleep by chemical agencies—an assumption, 
however, which can not be accepted in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge. 





The extent to which explorations into the 
hysical and natural history of the North Amer- 
can continent have been prosecuted within the 
last a years has resulted in throwing 
a flood of light upon the geology, zoology, bot- 
any, and climatology of the country. The work 
in this direction has been largely connected with 
the several surveys of railroads and wagon roads 
in the Western territory, of international bound- 
ary lines, of geographical and topographical sur- 
veys, of geological expeditions, ete., within the 
— States and in the regions to the north 

it, with the special labors of the Smithsonian 
Institution, 
The least known portion of the continent is 
the northwestern corner, ineluding the greater 
part of Alaska, with its peninsula and islands. 


esting, in view of the fact that many Siberian 
animals visit it from opposite sides of Behring 
Straits, so as to bring the American and Asiatic 
continents in close relationship. 

Much has been done, of late years, to ascer- 
tain the facts in this connection, as well as the 
general natural history of the region; this es- 
ecially through the labors of Mr. WiLLIaMm H. 

ALL and Mr. Ropert KENNICOTT, when en- 
gaged in the overland telegraphic expedition of 
the Western Union Company ; and, later, by Mr. 
Dat, while commanding a bydrographical and 
coast-surveying party. 

Still more recently, Mr. Lucren M. TorNER, 
an observer of the United States Signal Service, 
and stationed at St. Michaels, has added to our 
knowledge of the Siberian and other species, by 
sending to the National Museum, by instruc- 
tions from General Myer, several extensive col- 
lections. 

A very thorough and exhaustive investigation 
of this region may now be expected, through the 
agency of Mr. E. W. NELson, a well-known natu- 
ralist, who has lately proceeded to Nortoi Sound, 
by way of Alaska, to relieve Mr. Turner. He 
has been provided with the necessary outfit by 
the Smithsonian Institution, and will probably 
greatly increase the amount of our knowledge 
of that interesting country. 





The Royal Aquarium at Westminster, London, 
is holding an international maritime and pisca- 
torial exhibition, which began on the 16tli of 
May, to remain open for one month. This was 
to be arranged in three sections, the first to be 
composed of illustrations of fish, as shown by 
photographs, colored casts, etc. ; the second, of 
apparatus for fish-culture and that in use for the 
capture of fish; and the third, of models of ves- 
sels used in the fisheries, and of marine products 
generally. 

Application was made by the Aquarium au- 
thorities for a selection from the magnificent 
display of the United States Fish Commission 
at the Philadelphia Centennial, but this was re- 
ceived too late to be responded to. 





The relation between that condition of the at- 
mosphere indicated by a low stage of the barom- 
eter and colliery explosions has Deen well estab- 
lished by observation during the past few years, 
and the practical application is about to be made 
of this conclusion in France, by sending special 
warning to the coal mines whenever an excessive 
depression is likely to occur, so that extra pre- 
cautions may be taken in entering the pits. 





The African ethnological section of the Ber- 
lin Museum has lately been increased by the ad- 
dition of collections bought of Mr. Pragera, 
which, according to SCHWEINFURTH, are the: 
best of their kind in existence. 

Prat, of Bordeaux, announces the discovery 
of a new metal, which he proposes to call Lavoe- 
sium, after Lavoisier. It is silvery white, mal- 
leable, and fusible, and is associated with several 
minerals, especially with iron pyrites. 





The second number of the third volume of Dr. 
Hayven’s Bulletin of the Geological Survey of 
the Territories has just been issued, consisting 
entirely of papers on entomology, the most im- 

rtant being ‘“‘ The Western Diptera,” by Baron 

STEN-SACKEN; one by Dr. UnLER, of Baltimore, 
on the “ Hemiptera;”’ and one upon * Colorado 
Spiders,” by Professor THorzLL, of Upsala. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Now is the time for lovers to get spooney over ice- 
cream, she taking a few pretty dabs at his vanilla, and 
he borrowing a taste of her chocolate. This process 
inspires confidence in the day when they will be throw- 
ing corned beef and cabbage across the table. 

cts Pr ecsenleartiains 
A mayor out West has determined to kill half the 
dogs in the city, and tan their hides with the bark of 
the other half. 











Faor or Baass.—The honse of Mr. Dundas, late Lord 
President of the Court of Seasions in Scotland, having, 
after his death, become converted into a smith’s shop, 
a gentleman wrote upon its door the following im- 
promptu : 
“ This house a lawyer once enjoyed, 
A emith does now possess: 
How naturally the tron age 
Succeeds the age of brase |” 








Sypney Surrn’s Deroirion or Marriage. —“ It re- 
sembies a pair of shears, so joined that they can not be 
separated, often moving in opposite directions, yet al- 
ways punishing any one who comes between them.” 





Nioe Grev.—It recalls what Dundreary said about 
it: “ Yass, she was a n-nice girl. I was g-going to 
marry her m-myself, but I d-didn't get up that m-morn- 
ing, or something of th-that sort. I d’don’t w-wecol- 
lect now ju-jatht what it wath.” 





“Tf you wish to have a shoe of darable material,” ex- 
claims the facetious Matthew Langsberg, “‘ you should 
make the upper leather of the mouth of a hard drink- 
er, for that never lets in water.” 





“T make it my point, madam, to study my own 
mind,” said a gentleman to a lady who exhibited 
some surprise at an Opinion he expressed. ‘“‘ Indeed !” 
she replied, “I didn’t suppose you understood the use 


of the microscope. 





“ Pa,” eaid a little fellow the other day, “ was Job 
an editor?” “Why, Sammy?” “Because the Bible 
says he had much trouble, and was a man of sorrow 
the days of his life.” 


A Resvrr.—Mile. ——, of the Pilais Royal Théatre, 
said to Hyacinth, “Gracious! I have a cold! What 
do you do when you have a cold?” “1?” said Hya- 
cinth—‘ I cough, and blow my nose.” 








It is affecting to hear an “old maid” singing her 
poodle to sleep to the air, “ If ever 1 cease to love.” 
/-_ - 


“ Let me see,” said the nurse of a sick man. “The 
doctor said one tea-epoonful every ten minutes, That 
makes six every hour; say seventy-two during the 
night. I shall give him seventy-two spoonfuls right 
away, and have a chance to get a little sleep myself.” 
ser eet dae 
A Scotch minister was once busy catechising his 
young parishioners before the congugeen, when he 
ut the usual first question to a stout girl whose father 
ept a public-honse: “‘ What is your name?” No re- 
th ted, the girl re- 


ply. e question having been re 
plied, “‘Nane o’ yer fun, Mr. Minister; ye ken my 
name weel eneuch. D’ye no say when ye come to our 


house on a night, ‘ Bet, bring me some ale?” The con- 
e sacredness of the place, were 











may depend. He has great gifts,” 


to ma.” 


At the same time it is perhaps the most inter- 





tion, f ttin, 
fa a broad grin, and the parson looked daggers, 
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ON THE THAMES. 

ENGLISHMEN are 
justly proud of the 
Thames. It would 


not be considered 
much of a river in 
this country, but it 
is the largest their 
snug little island 
affords; and in its 
Winding course to 
th from its 
romantic source in 


the Cotswold Hills, 
it runs a distance of 
about two hundred 
and twenty miles. 
Its commerce is 
surpassed by that 


of no other river. 
On its banks, six- 
ty miles from its 


mouth, is situated 
the largest and most 
important city in 
the world. The 
beauty of its scen- 
has been sung 
by poets and pic- 
tured by artists. Sir 
Joux DenaAM, in 
his celebra- 
ted poem,“ Cooper’s 
Hill,” calls the riv- 
er “ the most loved 
of all the ocean’s 
sons by his old sire.” 
We may smile at 
the poet’s extrava- 
gi thinking of 
the Mississippi, the 
Amazon, and even 
of smaller rivers of 
Western conti- 

but Sir JoHn 
was probably think- 


ery 


once 


ince, 


nent 


ing of other things 

extent 
flowing 
verse was penned-— 
of the vast metrop- 


than 


when 


mere 


his 


olis seated on the 
banks of the riv- 
er; of the immense 
commerce that even 


in } 
in iis 


i connect- 
ed the Thames with 


time 


every part of the 
world; and of the 
beautif villages 
nd eats that 
marked its course. 
The Thames is 
navigable for ves- 
is of 7 0 or BOO 
tons as far up as 
London, and for 
vessels of the lar 
gest burden as far 


as Deptford, three 
miles below London 
Brid.s Its dimen- 
sions in this part of 


its course are by no 


means insignificant. 
At London the river 
is about 800 yards 
wide, 500 yards at 
W oolwicl nine 
m below, 1300 

rds at Cualhouse, 
twenty miles fur 
ther down, widen- 
ing t nine miles 
at the Nore, and to 
é tee! miles at 
its mouth 


Our = engraving 


represents a lively 


scene at one of the 
I nerous locks on 
t iver at some 
distance above Lon- 


de Th 


evidently just been 


lock has 


ope ed, and a con- 


fused and motley 
rowd of boats is 
passing through 
fron ome tributa- 
ry into the river. 
Th Thames locks 
have been described 
by several English 
novelist The best 
and most graphic 


cde scription Is to be 


found in the open 
ing chapters of Mr. 
James Payn’s pow- 
erful and interest- 


ing novel called A 
Woman's Ve 1geance, 
in which 
up the river 


sion 


Friend can forget the terrible scene where the 


school-master 


ed by the lock-tender Riderhood, who has discov- 
ered his attempt to murder Eugene Wrayburn, 
upon his vindictive enemy, and, after a fear- 
ful struggle on the edge of the lock, plunges with | 
him into the still, dark, deep water. 
however, calls up no such tragic vision. 
Boatmen out for practice in 
their light and fragile “ shell,” a pleasant party in 
a sail-boat, loaded barges on their way down to the 
great city, and so on, make up a picture very agreea- 
ble to the eye and suggestive to the imagination, | think in, I will take the rooms devoted to each 


turns 


is life and gayety. 


aan . 
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Noe ee aera oueta 
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an account ix given of a pleasure exeur- POPULAR ART. purpose and describe them separately. It will| the dining-room. Perhaps of all the rooms in an | pose than is a % thich 
No reader of Our Mutual IV.—COLOR AND ORNAMENT be evident to my readers that all I shall be able | English house, this one is most uniformly the fills up ore ‘ p Jee mus 
-—COLOR AND ORNA} . to do in a short article like the present will be to| same. A dark paper and heavy curtains; an | up the ide of ma 4 Ruests 
Headstone, tracked and threaten-| A Frrexp has observed to me that these scat- | show briefly what the general character of the| oblong table, highly polished; an oak or mahog- fortable, erring & bold 
| tered hints on decoration would be of more prac- | room should be, leaving all matters of detail to| any sideboard, with a claret jug or a biscuit box | and inatea of -_ aw ble 
individual taste; and of course, according to this | on it; a black slate mantel-piece, with a black dle of thrtoom, 4 round ¢ 


tical service if I gave an account of the different 
‘amie in an ordinary house, and the various 
methods of decorating each, instead of making 
general remarks applicable to any kind of room. 
In this article I propose to follow my friend’ 

suggestion, and give a short description of ce 
points most to be observed in connection with | 
special rooms. Ang 


lend. Yo Will lose, MimPurse, in ¢, 
| commoda’®, but JURE ¥hat yoy 
in comfoy First, YOR have th. 
ing uporWo or Mfortunate | 
| cluding @ host, and rUpting the 
| the claté of dishes SMe whisn..,, 
of the gtman and BMPS ang ,,, 
ts Mave theif nary 
th their bac € fire } 


| marble or bronze clock and ornaménts; and a 
few pictures, of which generally the most notice- 
able thing is the elaborate darkness of the paint- 
ing and heaviness of the frame—such articles, 
with a thick carpet, and a row of chairs against 
the wall, constitute the main points of an ordi- 


taste, the principal room in the house will be 
dining-room, drawing-room, or library. The ob- 
ject should be that the special service for which 
the room is designed should be kept carefully in 
view throughout its arrangement, every thing that 
aésists it added, and every thing that impedes it of an 
left out. As my remarks upon color will be | narily well-off person’s dining-room. Now, if you 
equally applicable to all the rooms in the house, | are bent upon giving large mixed dinners, per- | gues 
I shall leave them to the last. First, then, as to' haps you can have nothing better for the pur- | sitting 


Our picture, | 
Here all 








as the chief function of the | 
| house is to afford places to eat, sleep, talk, and 















THE THAMES RIVER. 


le, wh 


uich practically 


» You must quite give 


pir 


Buests r¢ ally com- 


e & bold innovation, 
are table in the mid. 


& romnd table 
Dirse, 
P what 
n't have the dk or 
hfortunate ' 
mupting the 
pie Whisper 


at one 
In extent of ar- 
you would gain 
r open- 
ersons, in- 


alk with 


i 
“40d none of your 


nal m, 
e fi 


harrow wasted by 
te. You will be 


able to talk to every one at your table with ease, 
and the conversation, instead of languishing in 
duets, may be made general—no small advan- 
tage. Besides, the gain in comfort and coziness 
is very considerable, and that should be one of 
your greatest aims in a dining-room. 
thing not generally understood, or at all events 
not generally attended to, is the lighting, and 
yet, perhaps, it is the most important of all de- 
tails. The usual way is to have a large chande- 


; | lier hung high up, and illuminating chiefly the 
ed converse | 


pictures. It was such an arrangement, by-the- 
way, that inspired Sydney Smith’s sarcasm, when 
he observed to his host that “above, all was 
light and beauty, and below, darkness and gnash- 


ling of teeth.” 


Another | 
| upper part of the room may do so in a soft glow 








Remember that however good | 
your pictures are, you don’t want people to look | 
at them at dinner-time, and so concentrate your 
light upon the table itself. To this end, hang 
your light low, and surround it with a crimson 
shade, so that whatever light penetrates to the 


of color, just sufficient to give an effect of warm 
obscurity. And if you have your sideboard at 
the other end of the room lighted, manage it in 


| the same manner, whether it be with candles or 


a lamp, always keeping the actual flame invisi- 
ble. And on your table do not commit the vul- 
garity of one of those silver-gilt épergnes, with 
looking-glass platforms and badly cast flowers, or 


camels, or something of that sort, supporting a 
basket, and hung round with crystal balls ; don’t 
have any thing of that kind, but plain glass or 
pottery, made in the most graceful shapes you 
can meet with, and let your real ornaments be the 
flowers themselves. They’re far more beautiful 
than any thing Hunt and Roskell can make for 
you. And don’t be afraid of having leaves and 
grass intermixed with your blossoms ; look at the 
proportion in nature between blooms and leaves, 
and try to imitate that; and, above all, let your 
light fall as strongly as possible on your flower 
ornament—focus that, as it were, and make every 
thing else of less importance. As to what the 
room should be by daylight, apply to it the same 


principles which I 
gave in my second 
article, about fur- 
nishing in general, 
and make it a room 
of practical service, 
not a funeral cham- 
ber. 

Next, as to the li- 
brary. Here you 
should endeavor to 
produce a dissimi- 
lar effect from the 
dining - room, for 
you do not want in 
it any effect of light 
or gloom ; the 
contrary, what is re- 
quired is a gentle, 
equal glow over all 
parts of the room, 
in which there shall 
be nothing to at- 
tract the eye to one 
part more than an- 
other, and in which 
you shall be able to 
read clearly the ti- 
tle of the book on 
the highest of your 
shelves. The most 
interrupting thing I 
know of to reading 
is strong sunlight, 
and all such should 
be carefully ex 
cluded. Again, the 
chief thing in the 
room should be the 
books, and every 
thing connected 
with them. Don’t 
have large, impos- 
ing cases, with 
plate-glass doors— 
nothing looks 
foolishly out 
place behind g 
as books do. You 
want to be able to 
take them down in 
a moment for refer. 
ence, and not have 
the worry of open- 
ing and shutting the 
doors every time; 
and have a short 
ladder to get to the 
top shelves, and a 
standing reading- 
desk, and a great 
table standing 
frankly in the mid- 
die of the room, 
which you can load 
with folios, if nec. 
essary; and, above 
all, have comforta- 
ble chairs and shad- 
ed lamps, and don’t 
have any ornaments 
whatever, particu- 
larly marble bustg 
on stone pedestals, 
Your books, in plain 
open wood cases 
round your room, 
and one picture 
above your mantel- 
piece, will furnish it 
quite enough; the 
curtains should be 
hung, and an espe. 
cially thiek portiére 
over the door, to 
deaden the sounds 
of the house, and 
the whole appear- 
ance should be one 
of quiet and peace, 
No one whe has not 
tried it knows the 
inestimable value 
of having one room 
in the house where 
quiet may be 
cured and thought 
reign undisturbed, 
Of the bedrooms I 
shall nat speak, 
save tO say that 
there seems to be a 
great deal of un- 
necessary reserve 
in the way we En- 
glish regard them, 
and that the French 
is really the more 
gensibleplan. Why, 
for mstance, in a 
large bedroom there 
should not be a com- 
fortable table and 
chairs, where the 

husband and wife might have breakfast, or sit 
and chat, does not seem easily explicable; but 
the fact remains, and it is beyond my province ta 
do more than notice it in passing. 

As to the drawing-room, or rather, as it is 
more sensibly called, the living-room—for the 
former name ‘always seems to convey & somew hat 
pretentious, cockney sort of idea, and is at the 
root of the reason why so many people make 
this room one for company—I wish I could drum 
into every body’s head that it is absurdity to fur. 
nish for any one but yourself and your family, 
but I have no time to dilate on this subject. I 
have spoken a good deal of this living-room in 
my former articles, but I must say a few words 


on 


80 
of 


1 
giass 


se- 
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uivve about its ornaments. Most people when 
they marry are the unfortunate recipients of a 
vast quantity of what can only be described as 
ornamental rubbish, procured at a large cost from 
divers fashionable establishments, for the encour- 
agement of bad taste and the waste of money. 
Surely there must be few of us who have not 
croaned in our time under this plague of ormolu, 
and been finally crushed by the arrival of a sev- 
enth blotting-book or a twentieth inkstand. For 
it is a strange thing that the purveyors of these 
articles apparently bound their imaginations by 
blotting-books, envelope cases, and inkstands. 
Well, the only possible thing to do with such or- 
molu ornaments (except throw them away) is to 
crowd them all up together on a couple of side- 
tables, and try to make them tell as a mass of 
color, In detail they are sure to be horrible— 
they always are; and why they continue to be 
manufactured and bought, when every one de- 
tests them, is one of those things which, as Lord 
Dundreary says, “no fellow can understand.” 
Another sore trial to most people is the chan- 
delier. The ordinary designs for gas illumina- 
tion are so unutterably base and degraded that 
it is much better to have a hanging lamp at once. 
Those double-wicked kerosene lamps give a capi- 
tal light, and if you put a thick porcelain shade 
over and under it, you have as soft and diffused 
an illumination as you could wish. Of course 
you will not commit the extravagance, and also 
folly, of having a carpet extending as far as the 
walls of the room, and cut out to fit every angle 
or recess. It is far better, as well as cheaper, to 
have an oblong or square carpet (according to 
the shape of your room), and to let it extend to 
within about two feet of the wainscoting. If you 





have a good floor, it is best to stain the board for 
this space, but if not, the common bamboo mat- 
ting, so much in use in Japan, is as good a thing 
as can be had, and it can be scrubbed clean al- 


most like boards. And don’t have the chairs 
and sofas covered with chintz—it has always a 
nasty, glazy, uncomfortable look. Choose rather 
any soft dark-hued stuff, and try to make it lead 
up to your walls, so that they do not seem 
“to stand aloue, 
Like Adam's recollection of his fall.” 

Lastly, as to the color of this room and the color 
of the rooms and decorations generally, I find my- 
self utterly at fault. I could tell you the color I 
like myself; I could perhaps even go farther, and 
say, with little fear of contradiction, that green 
and crimson and gold form a beautiful chord of 
color, or that black and amber or blue and gray- 
ish-green go well together; and still I should tell 
you nothing, or at least nothing worth the tell- 
ing. For the fact is that every really fine combi- 
nation of color is dependent upon subtle grada- 
tions of tint and arrangement which can only be 
felt, not expressed in words, and the only way I 
have ever discovered of gaining a notion of good 
color is to seek it in lands where it is understood. 
It will perhaps seem a strange thing to many of 
my readers that I should talk about color being 
understood, as if it were some branch of knowl- 
edge, and they would perhaps answer me with, 
“ Have we.not good artists, as good as any in the 


world at present? And can they not tell us all 
about color, and show us how to manage it?” 
Well, this is exactly what they can’t do. It is 
with color as it is with any other form of art— 
that it can only be produced by people who de- 


light in it. Now for some years we have taken 
most of our combinations of color from France, 
and slavishly followed whatever was the pre- 


vailing fashion there, and the result has been 
that the majority of dresses and fashions have 
been made in neutral hues, and people have cried 
out, ‘What an improvement! No more nasty 
emerald-green or sky-blue, but soft shades of gray 
and brown and dull green.” But, as a matter of 


fact, we are really further off good color than we 
were before, and we shall have to retrace our 
steps before there is a chance of our obtaining 


it. Formerly England had, at all events, firmly 
grasped one idea about coler, and that was that 
bright colors were the prettiest, the best, some- 
how, and so it tried to have as many of them as 
possible. After all, in the main, this was a true 


idea—the error was only in the deduction made 
from it. Bright, pure colors are the best, really, 
and all real magnificence of hue must be based 


upon them. I could show, had I time, that the 
French have really no idea of the true beauty of 
color; what they understand is the relative ar- 
rangement of tint, and all that can be done by 
such arrangement their exquisite taste enables 
them to do easily. But a taste for fine color 
could not spring from a people as light and arti- 
ficial as are the French at heart, and consequent- 
ly, in spite of their many renowned artists, they 
havé produced hardly one colorist. Color in its 
utmost height can only spring from the deepest 
feeling; and it can be general in no nation till it 
has entered into the hearts of its people, and 
they have “ basked in it as if it were sunshine; 


danced with the delight of it, quarreled for it, 
fought for it, starved for it—done, in fact, pre- 
cisely the opposite of what we want to do with it 
—made it to keep, and not to sell.” But it is 
possible to learn to know good color when you 
see it, though scarceiy in England, for here there 
are few days in the year when we really see the 
sun, as the Italians, for instance, see it. Never, 
till I saw dark cypresses against an Italian sky, 
did I gain an idea of the exquisite harmony of 
green and blue; nor did I know what crimson 
and gold really were till I saw them blazing un- 
der an Indian sun in the bazars of Bombay. Be- 
fore then I had never understood in the least the 
difference between French prettiness of color and 
real nobility, and I think, unless each of my read- 
ers has passed through one such experience, he 
will hardly understand what I mean. To see 
good color in dress, as I understand it, you must 
go at least as far as Italy, and look, not at the 
imported French robes which you will see trailing 
by the Arno’s side or loitering in the Corso, but 





at the scarf of the Venetian gondolier, and the 
handkerchief on the contadina’s head. And if 
you turn your eyes from these to the mountain- 
sides dark with cypress or hoary with olive, to 
the white houses amid the orange groves and the 
blue sky, you will understand how, in such a coun- 
try, the love of color springs up in the hearts of 
the people till it becomes part of their lives. 
And so, after all, I can tell no more about 
color than to show the conditions under which 
alone we can hope to obtain it, and these are con- 
stant sight and fervent love. How, then, in this 
gray England of ours, can we hope to reproduce 
the hue of an Italian summer? But it will be no 
mean victory if we can bring home to ourselves 
this truth—that far beyond all neutral shades of 
gray and brown and green, beyond all beautiful 
things in this world, rises supereminently the 
beauty of true color; and if this truth once glad- 
dens our hearts, once makes us rejoice in the 
emerald fields and the sunset sky, we may be very 
sure that whatever color we spread upon our 
floor or paint our walls with will be right, for it 
will spring, not from the elaborateness of man’s 
rules, but the beauty of God’s creation.—London 


FLETCHER HARPER. 
A FAemorial. 


Few men have lived so strongly loved by their 
friends, their families, as Fumrcuer Harper, and 
his vigorous and active intellect was joined to a 
most tender and confiding heart. All his-hopes, 
pleasures, happiness, were centred in his home. 
Here he rejoiced to gather around him all who 
were dear to him, and here his genial nature flow- 
ed out in ceaseless animation. Almost to the 
latest moments of his life he was gay, hospitable, 
full of wit and humor : the source of hopefulness 
to others, happy in himself. A religious and pure- 
minded man, he never lost his cheerfulness in as- 
ceticism or wasted his moments in useless gloom. 
His mind, which was singularly active and enter- 
prising, was always eager to employ his great ad- 
vantages in aiding the cause of human progress, 
and in making the various literary influences 
which he controlled the cultivators of good mor- 
als and general civilization. He was accustomed 
to say that every literary periodical should have 
some well-defined aim, and should fill a specified 
place in advancing the common interests of men ; 
that it should enforce some specific truth or car- 
ry out some beneficent design. 

With this view he became the founder of Har- 
per’s Weekly, a paper which at first failed to reach 
a pecuniary success, and he would relate how 
many a night he lay awake, anxious and fearful 
lest the public might not sustain an enterprise 
which seemed too costly to find general favor, 
and meditating upon the best means of deserving 
the popular support. He never wavered in his 
design, but, with his usual energy and firmness, 
persisted through many months of discourage- 
ment, until at last came a great success. The 

Weekly, a journal of civilization, rose suddenly to 
wide popularity. The great expense lavished 
upon it, the excellence of its purpose, the high 
value of its artistic and literary contributions, 
soon raised it above all its rivals; its circulation 
became almost unprecedented in the annals of 
publication, and far surpassed that-of its Europe- 
an examples. Before he died, its founder saw 
the periodical upon which he had fixed his chief 
regard known not only throughout the continent 
of America, quoted in Prince Edward Island, 
translated into Spanish in Peru, but read in every 
part of the habitable globe ; famous wherever the 
English language was spoken, sustained by a gen- 
eral favor that had never waned. 

Fond and affectionate as FLetcHer Harper ever 
was in disposition, he had at every period of his 
life gathered around him troops of friends who 
had felt his benefactions or won his regard. It 
is told of him that, when just entering upon his 
career, he was so prudent and so generous in one 
of his transactions with the Secretary of State of 
New York, J. C. Spencer, that the official said of 
him, “ This is the finest young man I have ever 
met with.” His fine appearance, pleasant man- 
ners, and a ceaseless propensity to sport and frol- 
ic, an overflow of the comic and humorous el- 
ement, carried him on to great success in his 
business affairs. He drew close to him those with 
whom he was connected, and bound them to him- 
self by the ties of affection. There was some- 
thing sweet and artless, almost child-like, in his 
nature; and in the midst of his family, which he 
ruled with discretion, he seemed often the youn- 
gest member, the least restrained, the most im- 
petuous of all. To his grandchildren he was a 
companion and more than father, and even his 
great-grandchildren had begun to cling to him 
with an extraordinary affection. He possessed a 
natural courtesy that never deserted him, a deep 
sense of gratitude that was touched by the slight- 
est favors, a gentleness of disposition that was 
often little suspected by those to whom he showed 
only the severer features of the man of business. 
For the young author and the active scholar he 
had a never-failing sympathy. His benefactions 
have been felt by an ever-increasing circle of men 
of letters. He was always willing, until late in 
life, to inspect new manuscripts or encourage 
some fresh literary aspirant, to animate the weak, 
to rouse the strong to fresh exertion. 

But one striking trait in his character was his 
studious care to avoid all public display and all 
effort to attain official station. He was resolved 
apparently to exercise his peculiar powers in his 
own way, and avoid those distracting struggles of 
ambition and of vanity by which they might have 
been impaired. His name, I think, was never 
used at political meetings; he was never a can- 
didate for any office; he would never consent to 
mingle in the strife of factions. He possessed a 
natural simplicity, a true republicanism, that 
withheld him from every kind of ostentation. 
No man was ever more indifferent to the ex- 
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ternal marks of power, no one was at heart more 
sincerely desirous to serve his country without 
reward. It would not: be well for all honest 
men to follow his example, to shrink from public 
station and the people’s service; but in his case 
the community was benefited by the still larger 
attention he was able to give to its interests. As 
the head of a great publishing house, controlling 
the thoughts of infinite numbers of his fellow- 
countrymen, acute, enterprising, bold, FLetcHEr 
Harper for a generation has always been one of 
the guides of public opinion, and has always léd 
the way to pure republicanism. 

He was so thoroughly a republican that he 
seems to have been one by nat"re, and was only 
confirmed in this tendency by later experience. I 
have often been struck by the readiness with 
which he saw the slighter shades of variance from 
the theory of popular sovereignty, and the prompt 
decision with which he repulsed any invasion of 
the popular rights. He would give to every man 
his just and full protection, he would have all 
men free and equal under the law. To the prog- 
ress of European ideas among us he was a reso- 
lute foe, and no man was more eager than he to 
repel the rising influence of transatlantic weak- 
nesses and follies, or to make the America of the 
future more than ever American. As republic- 
anism had been the source of all humane prog- 
ress in the past, so he felt that to yield to its op- 
ponents the slightest foot-hold was to join the 
party of reaction. For whatever was bold, gen- 
erous, independent, in politics or thought, he re- 
served all his sympathy; and his republicanism 
was not that of a party man, but of a patriot. 

Hence he felt an intense interest in the welfare 
of that system of public instruction upon which 
all our republicanism is founded, and by whose 
healthful influence alone we can hope to preserve 
freedom and enforce human equality. The Amer- 
ican system of education had no more resolute 
friend than FrercHer Harper. He rejoiced to 
watch the golden links of knowledge spreading 
from ocean to ocean, the white school-houses 
springing up in the clefts of the Rocky Mountains 
and lining the coasts of the Pacific, the triumph 
of that popular method of teaching which could 
alone produce at last mental equality ; and hence 
he could not see without indignation the virulent 
assaults of its foreign or domestic foes. He lost 
no time in repelling their dangerous violence; he 
was eager to be the first in defending the chief 
stronghold of American freedom, and all the pow- 
erful influence of his active intellect, all the va- 
rious instruments of intelligence which he con- 
trolled, were vigorously employed in the defense 
of American education. When many of our po- 
litical leaders and some of our popular thinkers 
seemed won over by the subtle arguments of 
the advocates of sectarian teaching, and when in 
the city of New York the foreign theory was act- 
ually put into exercise, and sectarian schools main- 
tained by the community, when the press was 
silent and the pulpit even in doubt, FLetcHer 
Harper, at least, never wavered. He threw open 
his favorite periodical to the discussion of the 
subject, and Harper’s Weekly was of the first to 
demand the destruction of a sectarian rule. Ina 
measure he has been successful. The opponents 
of the common schools have been silenced if not 
destroyed. They have been baffled in Arizona 
and Cincinnati, in New Mexico and on the Pacific 
coast. They hide, for the moment at least, from 
the indignation of all true Americans, and the 
plot against knowledge which had been so care- 
fully concealed is at last made known to all the 
people. To point out the hidden danger was in 
this case to insure a final victory. 

Yet it is not as the powerful intellect or the 
unrivaled man of business so much as the tender 
friend, father, husband, that he would care to be 
remembered. Age seemed to bring to him none 
of its usual disadvantages. He was loved and 
honored to the last. Nor will any one who knew 
him well soon forget that cheerful voice, that 
peculiar smile, that overflow of genial courtesy, 
which made him the friend of all whose friend- 
ship he desired ; that ready sympathy for all that 
was generous and manly which kept him free 
from inferior prejudices; that active hand with 
which he was ever willing to aid the industrious ; 
that ceaseless care with which he watched over the 
interests of those in whom he trusted or for whom 
he was concerned. His life was in general sin- 
gularly prosperous. He was married at nineteen 
to a bride of seventeen—that faithful and devot- 
ed wife who for more than fifty years seldom left 
his side, who in sickness would never consent, 
and whom he could scarcely suffer to leave his 
presence for a moment. Industry, probity, and 
activity soon brought him wealth ; but in his good 
fortune he never lost his simplicity. It is one of 
the remarkable traits of his character that he 
was immutable: the young man of nineteen was 
reproduced in the man of seventy. He had nev- 
er been tossed about by the petty impulses of 
vanity and ambition; he had-never lost his in- 
tegrity; and hence the joyousness of his youth 
was revived in his old age, and his heart flowed 
out as fondly to his wife, family, friends, at sev- 
enty as at nineteen. 

He rests in one of the sunniest sites in Green- 
wood, and in a family tomb raised for the four 
brothers Harper by their descendants. Nor will 
any one who witnessed the last rites paid to him 
by weeping friends on that bright day in May 
forget easily the genuine grief that followed the 
parting from Fiercner Harper. In his last sick- 
ness he was heard to say, when half unconscious, 
“Side byside! Isn’tit wonderful? Side by side!” 
Side by side the four memorable brothers rest 
amidst the fairest scenes of nature, united in life 
and death, Hushed are their pleasant jests, their 
fraternal railleries, their perpetual gayety, their 
merry laugh. But they had lived in charity, and 
died in hope. No man had stronger religious 
convictions than FLercuer Harper, and a golden 
future dawned upon him as he left the world. 

Evaene LawRENce. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN FICTION. 


Tue novel-readers of England and America 
have experienced a fresh sensation in the publica- 
tion of the opening chapters of a new serial story 
entitled A Modern Minister. It is not only by a 
writer who prefers to remain unknown, as well 
to his (or her) publishers as to the public, but 
it comes before the world as the first of a series 
of fictions called ‘The Cheveley Novels.” The 
scope of this series, like the name of the author, 
is for the present a secret; but that it must be 
large and comprehensive is shown by the list of 
dramatis which precedes the work by 
way of prologue. It comprises a hundred and 
twenty characters, whose names, qualities, and 
station in life are duly chronicled. As a writer 
in the London Saturday Review justly observes, 
“We are led to expect a sort of English comédie 
humaine, where representatives of each class and 
type of modern society are to play their parts: 
the pathetic is to be blended with the humorous ; 
social scenes are to be depicted in almost bewil- 
dering variety ; while, with the dramatic element 
predominating over all, the whole is enveloped 
in an atmosphere of mystery that thins here and 
there to give us glimpses of thrilling complica- 
tions.” The plot promises to be one of extraor- 
dinary intricacy, and many things indicate that it 
will be conducted through the series, and that 
the catalogue of characters with which A Modern 
Minister opens will not be wholly disposed of at 
the close of that novel. 

Every one who has read the opening chapters 
of this remarkable novel is puzzling his brains to 
solve the mystery that surrounds the authorship. 
Who can it be that surrounds his or her person- 
ality with such a veil of mystery? If a novice 
in literature, the wonder is that such strength 
and mastery should be displayed in a first work, 
that intuition should teach what others have to 
learn by long practice and perhaps many fail- 
ures; for there are in this novel no signs of 
weakness or immaturity, no appearance of effort, 
and the style is easy, flexible, and picturesque. 
One looks in vain for the usual ear-marks of a 
maiden effort. On the other hand, supposing the 
novel to be the work of an experienced writer, 
the critics are puzzled to account for the disguise 
of manner and style that prevents them from dis- 
covering the author’s personality. When Charles 
Reade attempted the incognito in his Woman- 
Hater, no critical reader was deceived through half 
a page. “Either Charles Reade or the devil,” 
was the emphatic verdict of more than one read- 
er of that powerful novel before the perusal of 
the first chapter was finished. But although most 
critics believe A Modern Minister to be the work 
of some well-known novelist, no two can agree 
as to who the author may be—whether man or 
woman, one or a number writing together. Black- 
wood & Sons, the English publishers of the story, 
as well as Harper & Brothers, who have pur- 
chased the right to publish it in this country, are 
as much in the dark as their readers. There has 
been no such mystery in literature since the time 
when every body wanted to know who wrote “ The 
Waverley Novels.” The readers of Harper’s Ba- 
zar, where this story is now in course of publica- 
tion, have not only the pleasure of perusing a 
story of absorbing interest, but that of applying 
themselves to the solving of a literary problem 
that is puzzling the brains of the foremost critics 
of England and America. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Calendar. 
JUNE 


Sunday, 24.—Nativity of St. John the Baptist ; Fourth 
Sunday after Trinity. 
Friday, 29.—St. Peter. 


Tue contest in the British House of Lords 
over the Burials Bill has resulted in a very de- 
cided advance toward a ceable settlement. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, whose liberality 
and good sense have been conspicuous through- 
out, carried an amendment wee (1) that 
when the burial service of the Church of En- 
gland can not lawfully be used, a special form 
approved by the bishop may be substituted, and 
¢ ) that this special service may be used at any 

uneral upon the request of the persons having 
charge of the interment. But the boldest inno- 
vation upon the government’s bill came from 
the Earl of Harrowby, who moved a clause per- 
mitting burial in the parish yards with any form 
of religious service, or without service. On this 
the House of Lords was evenly divided. The 
Commons will no doubt approve this amend- 
ment, and the Queen’s ministers must either ae- 
cept it or withdraw their bill altogether. In any 
event, the free use of the parish grave-yards, de- 
manded by the Nonconformists, will be secured. 





The great day of the Papal Jubilee, June 8, 
was celebrated with imposing demonstrations in 
Rome. The Pope received 5000 pilgrims. In 
this and other American cities the churches 
were decorated, masses were said, and sermons 
preached. At the Fordham and Manhattan Cath- 
olic colleges there were exercises in which the 
students and professors participated. 


There is no doubt that the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies are destined to a far greater 
development than they have yet attained. They 
meet a need of society in non-Christian coun- 
tries which only women can reach. The Wom- 
en’s Foreign Mission Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church counts a total income, since 
its organization in 1869, of $404,000. It has 2196 
auxiliary societies, and has charge of ten build- 
ings used as orphanages, homes, or boarding- 
schools. Five ladies sent out practice medicine 
in Asia, and one dispensary and three hospitals 
have been built under their direction. The sum 
of $65,580 will be raised during the coming year. 


The twenty-second Annual Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada began its sessions in Lou- 











isville June 6. Joun V. Farnwe 1, of Chicago, 
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was elected president. The meeting of the con- 
vention was preceded by a conference of Associa- 
tion secretaries, which began on Saturday, June 
2, Seventy secretaries were in attendance. The 
discussions all related to the prosecution of As- 
sociation work. 

The Pekin Gazette, the official organ of the 
Chinese government, has recently published, it 
is said, a proclamation relative to the toleration 
of Christianity. The purport of it is “that 
whether the people — idols, the Shang-ti 
of the Protestants, or the Heaven's Lord of the 
Roman Vatnoiics, all are alike the children of 
the Emperor, and claim his protection.” 





The inquiry into the wisdom of a Church en- 
gaging in the business of publishing received 
much attention from the Southern Presbyterian 
Assembly at its late session in New Orleans. 
The defalcation of the publishing agent of the 
Assembly’s committee to the amount of $22,000 
compelled the discussion of new policies. The 
committee appointed to supervise the work of 
the agent were exonerated, although they ac- 
knowledged that they should bave been more 
watchful. The Assembly determined to pub- 
lish hereafter by contract, and to sell its estab- 
lishment in Richmond if possible. Hereafter a 
strict ‘‘ system of checks and balances’’ will be 
adopted. The subject is a most important one, 
as not a few of the Churches in the United States 
are manufacturers and publishers of books. The 
Northern Presbyterian, the Methodist Episcopal, 
the Southern Methodist, the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation (Albrights), and the United Brethren may 
all be named as following this policy. 





The Board of Delegates of American Israelites 
has some functions very similar to those of the 
United States Evangelical Alliance. It aims to 
secure freedom from oppression for Jews all 
over the world. At its recent session in this 
city a report was read on the condition of their 
co-religionists in Palestine. It was agreed that 
“a foreign mission’? to the Palestinian Jews 
should be established, but mainly for the pur- 
pose of promoting secular, and especially indus- 
trial, education. A very good work has been 
done by this board in the compilation of the sta- 
tistics of Jews in the United States. The total 
for the whole Union is 250,000. Of this number, 
60,000 are credited to New York city. There are 
341 congregations, with a property of the value 
of $5,897,400; fourteen asylums and hospitals 
maintained by Jews; fifteen m ines and news- 
papers; and four secret orders for charitable and 
defensive objects. These are, the B’nai B'rith, 
with 20,000 members; the Independent Order 
of the Free Sons of Israel, with members ; 
the Kesher Shel Barzel, with 10,000; and the Im- 
proved Order of the Free Sons of Israel, with 2362. 





At the General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church ofthis country, which met in Spar- 
ta, Illinois, May 23, the question of permitting 
the use of instrumental music came up. The 
deliverances of this Assembly have heretofore 
been against such music. The permission asked 
for was refused. The statistics showed eight 
Synods, fifty-seven Presbyteries, 640 ministers, 
783 congregations, 7676 members received dur- 
ing the year, over 50,000 members, and 58,800 
Sunday-school scholars. 





The six co-operative societies supported by 
the Congregationalists of our country have 
adopted the —— of holding their annual 
meetings in the successive hours of one day. 
This was done on May 31 at the Tremont Temple, 
Boston, but the attendance was small through- 
out. The six societies are the Publishing Soci- 
ety, the American College and Education Soci- 
ety, the American Congregational Union, the 
American Home Missiovary Society, the Amer- 
ican Board, and the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. The Education Society reported re- 
ceipts to the amount of $57,000; the Union (for 
chureh building), $32,969; the American Home 
Missionary Society, $293,712 ; the American Mis- 
sionary Association, $264,700. Some of these so- 
cieties held anniversaries in New York also. The 
Congregational Association, which has charge 
of the Congregational Home in Boston, reported 
$8000 receipts for the year. 





The proposed revision of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith is more agitated in Scotland 
than in the United States. It came up in the 
session of the Scotch United Presbyterian Synod 
last month. The Rev. Fereus Ferauson, of 
Glasgow, one of the most distinguished minis- 
ters of that Church, has withdrawn from it on 
account of the opposition shown in the Synod 
to his proposals of revision. 





All the periodicals of England, it may safely 
be said, have been occupied with comments 
upon the decision of the Judicial Committee of 
the Queen’s Privy Council in the Folkestone rit- 
ual case. Trifling as the questions involved ap- 
pear upon their surface, it is well understood by 
the contestants that they contain other and all- 
important questions of principle. It will be re- 
membered that the court decided the crucifix 
and vestments to be unlawful, the wafer bread 
also, unless it be bread such as is usually eaten, 
but allowed the eastward position at the com- 
munion table, provided that every manual act 
of the clergyman in consecrating and breaking 
the bread could be observed by the people. The 
Church Times (ritualist) says that the concession 
of the eastward position will secure the setting 
forth of “that sacrificial doctrine which is the 
real matter of contention, underlying the surface 
dispute about robes and gestures.”” This is can- 
did, and goes to the core of the matter. Wheth- 
er the Lord’s Supper shall be a memorial of 
Christ’s sufferings, or a sacrificial offering of 
Christ Himself by the priest, are the two oppos- 
ing views which are struggling for mastery in 
the Chureh of England. The Church Review 
Says: ‘“* We must completely ignore the Judicial 
Committee and all its works. To accept this 
committee as speaking the voice of the Church 
of God in this country we leave to the Prosecu- 
tion Company (Limited), who are ready to ac- 
cept any thing as the voice of the Church, no 
matter how Antichristian, if only it be Protest- 
ant.” Dr. Pusey, being asked, What is to be 
done ? says, “I should give up nothing in con- 
sequence of this judgment.” All the indications 
show that the ritualists will resist the operation 
of the law step by step, and will not yield any 
point which they consider to be essential. 
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X.—THE JILT. 


A YARN. 
PART IV. 


Aut this time the schooner had been running 
thirteen knots an hour before a southwest breeze, 
and Laxton soon saw a port under his lee, with 
many ships at anchor. The sight fired his poor 
brain; he unfurled two black pennants a 
white head and crossed bones, one at each of his 
mast-heads, and flew a similar ensign at his main- 
peak, and so stood in for the anchorage, like a 
black kite swooping into a poultry-yard. 


Greaves soon came to from his fit; but he had 
a racking pain across the brow, and the doctor 
dreaded brain-fever. However, a violent bleeding 
relieved the sufferer, and Nature, relenting, sent 
this much-enduring man a long, heavy sleep, 
whence he awoke with an even pulse, but fell into 
a sullen, dogged state of mind, sustained only by 
some vague and not very reasonable hope of 
vengeance. 

But now the ladies interfered; from one to 
another they had picked up some of his story. 
He was the one hero of romance in the ship; and, 
his ill luck, bodily and mental, before their eyes, 
their hearts melted with pity, and they came to the 
rescue. However timid a single lady may be, four 
can find courage, when acting in concert. They 
visited him in his cabin in pairs; they made him 
in one day, by division of labor, a fine cloth shoe 
for his bad foot; they petted him, and poured 
consolation on him; and one of them, Mrs. Gen- 
eral Meredith, who had a mellow, sympathetic 
voice, after beating coyly about the bush a bit, 
wormed his whole story out of him, and instantly 
told it to the others, and they were quite happy 
the rest of the voyage, having a real live love story 
to talk over. Mrs. Meredith gave him her ad- 
dress at Hong-Kong, and made him promise to 
call on her. 

At last they reached that port, and the passen- 
gers dispersed. Greaves went on board the Cen- 
taur, and was heartily welcomed. 

He reported his arrival to the admiral, and fell 
at once into the routine of duty. He intended to 
confide in his good-natured friend the second 
mate, but was deterred by hearing that a new 
steam-corvette was about to be dispatched to the 
island to look after pirates. She was to be ready 
in less than a month. 

Nothing was more likely than that the admiral 
would give the command to his flag-lieutenant. 
Indeed, the chances were five to one. So Greaves 
said to himself, ‘‘I’ll hold my tongue about that 
madman, and then if I have the good luck to fall 
in with him, I can pretend to take him for a pi- 
rate, and board him, and rescue her.” 

So he held his tongue, and in due course it was 
notified to him that he was to command the cor- 
vette, as soon as her armament should be com- 
plete. 

It did not escape Lieutenant Greaves that the 
mad cruiser might be cruising in Polynesia while 
he was groping the Chinese islands with his cor- 
vette. Still there was a chance; and as it seemed 
the only one, his sad heart clung to it. In En- 
gland, time and a serious malady had closed his 
wound ; but the sight of Ellen’s face, pale and un- 
happy, and the possession of her letter, which 
proved that she feared her husband more than 
she loved him, had opened his wound again, and 
renewed all his love and all his pain. 

But while he was waiting and sickening with 
impatience at the delays in fitting out his corvette 
for service, an incident occurred that struck all 
his plans aside in a moment, and taught him how 
impossible it is for a man to foresee what a sin- 
gle day may bring forth. 

Admiral Hervey was on the quarter-deck of the 
Centaur, and a group of his officers a to 
leeward of him, at a respectful distance, when 
suddenly a schooner, making for the port, hoisted 
a black flag, with death’s-head and cross-bones 
at her mast-heads and her main-peak, and came 
bowling in. She steered right for the Centaur, 
just shaved her stern, ran on about a cable’s 
length, hove up in the wind, and anchored between 
the flag-ship and the port she was watching. 

It really looked as if this comic pirate meant to 
pour his little broadside into the mighty Centaur, 
and get blown out of the water in a moment. 

Then Greaves began to ask himself whether he 
was right not to tell the admiral all about this 
vessel. But while he hesitated, that worthy did 
not. He grinned at the absurdity of the thing, 
but he frowned at the impudence. “This won't 
do,” he said. Then, turning toward his officers, 
“Lieutenant Greaves !” 

“ Sir.” 

“Take an armed party, and bring the master 
of that schooner to me.” 

“ Ay, Sir.” 

In a very few minutes, Lieutenant Greaves, with 
two boats containing armed sailors and marines, 
and the union-jack flying, put off from the Centaur 
and boarded the schooner. 

At sight of his cocked hat, the schooner’s men 
slunk forward and abandoned their commander. 
He sat aft, on a barrel of gunpowder, a revolver 
in each hand, and vociferated. 

Greaves stepped up, and fixed his eye on him. 
He was raving mad, and dangerous. Greaves or- 
dered two stout fellows to go round him, while 
he advanced. Then, still fixing his eye on the 
maniac, he so mesmerized him that he did not no- 
tice the other assailants. At one moment they 
pinned him behind, and Greaves bounded on him 
like a cat. Bang !—bang!—went two shots, 
ploughing the deck, and Laxton was secured and 
tied, and bundled, shrieking, cursing, and foaming, 
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Meantime, Greaves stepped forward, and said 
a few words to the men: “ Now then, Jack, do 
you want to get into trouble ” 

The men’s caps went off in a moment, “ No, 
your honor; it ain’t our fault.” 

“Then strike those ridiculous colors, and fly 
your union-jack at the main-peak ; this schooner 
is under royal command for the present.” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir.” 

This was done in a moment, and meantime 
Greaves ran down the companion ladder, and 
knocked at the cabin door. 

No answer. 

Knocked again, and listened. 

He heard a faint moan. 

He drew back as far as he could, ran furious- 
ly at the door, and gave it such a tremendous kick 
with his sound foot that the lock gave way, and 
the door burst open. 

Then the scared Ellen saw a cocked hat in the 
doorway, and the next moment her old lover was 
by her side, untying her hair, and cutting the lig- 
atures carefully, with tender ejaculations of pity. 

“Oh, Arthur!” she sobbed. “Ah! go away— 
he will kill us both.” 

“No, no; don’t you be frightened. He is un- 
der arrest ; and I command the schooner, by the 
admiral’s orders. Don’t tremble so, darling ; it is 
all over. Why, you are under the guns of the 
flag-ship, and you have got me. Oh, my poor El- 
len, did ever I think to see you used like this !” 

So then they had a cry together; and he said 
every thing in the world to comfort her. 

But it was not to be done ina moment. The 
bonds were gone, but the outrage remained. “I 
want a woman,” she cried, and hid her face. 
“ Arthur, bring me a woman.” 

“That I will,” said he; and, seeing paper and 
envelopes on a table, he dashed off a line to the 
admiral : 


“Lady on board the schooner in great distress. 
May I send her ashore to female friends ?” 


He sent the remaining boat off with this, and 
the answer came back directly : 

“Act according to your discretion. You can 
go ashore.” 


As soon as he got this, he told Mrs. Laxton he 
would take her to Mrs. General Meredith, or invite 
that lady on board. 

Mrs. Laxton said she felt unable to move; so 
then Greaves dispatched a midshipman in the 
boat, with a hasty line, and assisted Mrs. Laxton 
to the sofa, and, holding her hand, begged her to 
dismiss all her fears. 

She was too shaken, however, to do that, and 
sat crying and quivering ; she seemed ashamed 
too, and humiliated. So this honest fellow, think- 
ing she would perhaps be glad if he left her, placed 
two marines at her cabin door, to give her confi- 
dence, and went on deck and gave some orders, 
which were promptly obeyed. 

But very soon he was sent for to the cabin. 
“Pray don’t desert me,” said Mrs, Laxton. “The 
sight of you gives me courage.” After a while 
she said, “ Ah, you return good for evil.” 

“Don’t talk like that,” said he. “Why, I am 
the happiest fellow afloat now. I got your letter. 
But I never thought I should be so happy as to 
rescue you.” 

“ Happy !” said she. 
again. And I don’t believe you will. 
forget I am a married woman.” 

“TI don’t forget that.” 

“ Married to a madman. 
come to him.” 

“T will take care no harm comes to you.” 

Then Greaves, who had read no French novels, 
and respected the marriage tie, became more dis- 
tant and respectful, and to encourage hey, said, 
“Mrs. Laxton, the lady I have sent to admired 
you on board the ship, and I am sure, if she gets 
my letter, she will do more for you than a poor 
fellow like me can, now you are out of danger. 
She iis a general’s wife, and was very kind to 
me.’ 

“ You are very good and thoughtful,” said Mrs. 

xton. 

Then there was an awkward silence, and it was 
broken by the arrival of the boat, with General 
Meredith and his wife. 

Greaves got them on board the schooner, shook 
hands with the lady, and proposed to her to see 
Mrs. Laxton alone. 

“ You are right,” said she. 

Greaves showed her to the cabin ; and I don’t 
know all that passed, but in a very short time these 
ladies, who had never met but once, were kissing 
each other, with wet eyes. 

Mrs. Meredith insisted on taking her new friend 
home with her. Mrs. Laxton acquiesced joyfully ; 
and, for once, a basket of lady’s clothes was pack- 
ed in five minutes. 

The boat put off again, and Greaves looked sad. 
So Mrs. Meredith smiled to him, and said, “ You 
know where to find us. Don’t be long.” 

Greaves watched the boat till it was lost among 
the small shipping, then placed the midshipman 
in charge, and went at once on board the flag-ship. 

Here he heard that the master of the schooner 
had been taken on the quarter-deck, and request- 
ed, civilly enough, to explain his extraordinary 
conduct; but had sworn at the admiral, and call- 
ed him an old woman; whereupon the admiral 
had not shown any anger, but had said, “ Clap him 
in irons,” concluding that was what he expected 
and desired. 

Then this doughty sailor, Greaves, who had 
been going to kill his rival at sight, etc., was 
seized with compunction the moment that rival 
was powerless. He went boldly to the admiral, 
and asked leave to give information. He handed 
him Mrs. Laxton’s letter. 

“Ob,” said the admiral, “then he is mad.” 


“T shall never be happy 
Pray don’t 


I hope no harm will 








“ Asa March hare, Sir. And I'm afraid putting 
him in irons will make him worse. It is a case 
for a lunatic asylum.” 

“You won't find one here; but the marine 
hospital has a ward for lunatics. I know that, 
for we had to send a foretop-man there last week. 
I'll give you an order, and you can take him ashore 
at once.” 

Then Greaves actually took the poor wretch 
who had wrecked his happiness, and was now 
himself a wreck, on board a boat, and conveyed 
him to the hospital, and instructed the manager 
not to show him any unnecessary severity, but to 
guard against self-destruction. 

Then he went directly to Mrs. Meredith and re- 
ported what he had done. 

Mrs. Laxton, in spite of all remonstrance, would 
go and see her husband that night; but she found 
him in a strait-waistcoat, foaming and furious, 
and using such language, she was obliged to re- 

tire horror-stricken. 

About five in the morning he burst a blood- 
vessel in the brain, and at noon next day all his 
troubles were over. 

Mrs. Laxton mourned him, and buried him, and 
Greaves held aloof, not liking to go near her just 
now; for he was too frank and simple to pretend 
he shared her grief. Yet he had sense enough 
to understand that, at such a time, a generous 
spirit remembers only a man’s good qualities; 
and Laxton had many ; but, even when he married 
Ellen Ap Rice, the seeds were in him of that mal- 
ady which destroyed him at last. 

However, if Greaves was out of the widow's 
sight, he was not out of her mind, for Mrs. Mere- 
dith knew his whole tale, and told her how he had 
gone to Tenby, and had taken her marriage te 
heart, and had been at death’s door in London. 

At last Greaves called, having the excuse of a 
message from the admiral. He wished to know 
if Mrs. Laxton would sell eight of her guns to the 
government, and also allow her sailors to be drafi- 
ed into his ships, all but two, that number being 
sufficient to take care of her vessel in port. 

Mrs. Laxton said, “I shall do nothing of the 
kind, without your advice, Arthur—Mr. Greaves. 
Why, how am I to get home?” 

Then Greaves advised her to sell the guns, for 
they were worse than useless; but to part with 
the men only on condition that the admiral would 
man the schooner, “when required,” with new 
hands, that had never played tricks at sea under 
her late commander. 

Greaves called once or twice in the course of 
this negotiation, and thought Ellen had never look- 
ed so lovely as in her widow’s cap. But he felt 
bound to abstain from making love, though he 
was bursting with it, and both ‘ladies saw it, and 
pretended not. : 

But one day he came to them in great dismay, 
and told them the guns had been bought for the 
steam-corvette he was to command, and she would 
be ready in a week, and he should have to go on 
his cruise. ‘I am very unfortunate,” said he. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
when his friend, the second lieutenant, was an- 
nounced. “ Beg pardon, ladies; but here’s a let- 
ter from the admiral, for Greaves; and we ali 
hope it’s promotion.” 

He produced an enormous letter, and, sure 
enough, Lieutenant Greaves was now a command- 
er. “Hurrah!” shouted the second lieutenant, 
and retired. 

“This would have made me very happy, once,” 
said Greaves; then cast a despairing look at 
Ellen, and went off, all in a hurry, not to break 
down. 

Then Mrs. Laxton had a cry round her friend’s 
neck. 

But next day the same Greaves came in all 
joyous. “Iwasa fool,” said he. “I forgot the 
rule of the service. An admiral can’t have two 
commanders. That fine fellow, who came after 
me with the news, is lieutenant, in my place, and 
I’m to go home for orders.” 

“ Oh, I’m so glad!” said Ellen. 
you go?” 

“ Oh, I dare say I might stay another fortnight 
orso. When are you going home, Mrs. Laxton ?” 

“The very first opportunity ; and Mrs. Meredith 
is to go with me. Won't it be nice?” 

“Yes,” said he; “but it would be nicer if I 
could be third man. But no such luck for me, I 
suppose.” 

Those two ladies now put their heads together, 
and boarded the admiral! He knew Mrs. Mere- 
dith ; but was a little surprised, though too true 
a tar to be displeased. They were received in his 
cabin, and opened their business. 

Mrs. Laxton wanted to go home immediately in 
her schooner, and she had no crew. 

“ Well, madam, you are not to suffer for your 
civility to ws. We will man your schooner for 
you in forty-eight hours.” 

“Oh, thank you, admiral! But the worst of it 
is I have no one to command her.” 

“ No sailing-master ?” 

“No; my poor husband sailed her himself.” 

“ Ay, Iremember, poor fellow. Besides” (look- 
ing at the beautiful widow), “I would not trust 

you to a sailing-master.” 

“What we thought, admiral, was, that as we 
gave up the guns and the sailors, perhaps you 
would be so kind as to lend us an officer.” 

“ What,out of her Majesty’s fleet ? I could not 
do that. But, now I think of it, I’ve got the very 
man for you. Here’s Commander Greaves, going 
home on his promotion. He is as good an ofli- 
cer as any on the station.” 

“Oh, admiral, if you think so well of him, he 
will be a godsend to poor us.” 

“Well, then, he is at your service, ladies ; and 
you could not do better.” 

Greaves was a proud and joyful man. 
luck has turned,” said he. 

He ballasted the schooner and provisioned her, 
at Mrs. Laxton’s expense, who had received a large 
sum of money for her guns. The two ladies oc- 
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cupied the magnificent cabin. He took a hum- 
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bler berth, weighed anchor, and away for old En- 
gland. 

I shall not give the reader any nautical details 
of another voyage, but a brief sketch of things 
distinet from navigation that happened on board. 

Mrs. Laxton was coy for some days; then friend- 


ly ; then affectionate ; and, off the Cape, tyrannic- | 


a!. “You are not the Arthur Greaves I remem- 
ber,” said she; “he had not a horrid beard.” 
“Why, I suffered for not having one,” said he. 


“What I mean,” said she, “ you do not awaken | 


in me the associations you would but for that— 
appendage.” 

‘You wish those associations awakened ?” 

“{ don't know. Do you?” 

“Indeed I do.” 

“Then let me see you as you used to be—Ar- 
thur.” 

The beard came off next morning. 

Ah!’ said Mrs. Laxton, and, to do her justice, 

she felt a little compunction at her tyranny, and 
disposed to reconcile him to his loss. She was 


so kind to him that, at Madeira, he asked her | 


to marry him. 

“To be sure I will,” said she—“ some day. 
Why, I believe we are engaged.” 

“T am sure of it,” said he. 

“Then, of course, I must marry you. 
there’s one—little—condition.”’ 

“Must I grow a beard again ?” 

“No. 
like it.” 


But 


“Perhaps not; but I don’t care, if I am to be | 


paid by marrying you.” 

“ Well, then, it is—you must leave the service.” 

“Leave the service! You can not be serious ? 
What, just when I am on the road to the red flag 
atthe fore! Besides, how are we to live? Ihave 
no other means at present, and I am not going 
to wait for dead men’s shoes.” 

“Papa is rich, dear, and I can sell the yacht 
for a trading vessel. She is worth ten thousand 
pounds, I’m told.” 


“Oh, then I am to be idle, and eat my wife’s | 


bread.” 

“And butter, dear. 
dry bread.” 

“TI prefer a crust, earned like a man.” 


i promise it shall not be 


The condition is—I am afraid you won't 


“You don’t mean to say that you won't leave | 


service to oblige me, Sir?” 
ou like; but I can not leave 


the 

“ Any thing else 3 
the service.” 

“ Then I can't marry you, my sailor bold,” chant- 
ed the tyrannical widow, and retired to her cabin. 

She told Mrs. Meredith, and that lady scolded 
her and lectured her till she pouted and was very 
nearly erying. 

However, she vouchsafed an explanation— 
“One requires change. I have been the slave of 
one man, and now I ;nust be the tyrant of another.” 

Mrs. Meredith suggested that rational freedom 
would be a sufficient change from her condition 
under Laxton 

“Rational freedom !” said the widow, contempt- 
uously ; “that is neither one thing nor the other. 
I will be.a slave or a tyrant. He will give in, as 
he did about the beard, if you don’t interfere. 
I'll be cross one day, and affectionate the next, 
and all sv eetness the next. He will soon find out 
which he likes best, and he-will give ip, poor dear 
fellow.” 

I suppose that in a voyage round the world 
these arts might have conquered ; but they sight- 
ed the Lizard without Greaves yielding, and both 
were getting unhappy; so Mrs. Meredith got them 
together, and proposed she should marry him, 
and if, in one year after marriage, she insisted on 
his leaving the service, he would be bound in hon- 
or to do so, 

“I'm afraid that comes to the same thing,” 
Sald Greaves, 

“No, it does not,” said Mrs. Meredith. “Long 
before a year she will have given up her nonsens- 
ical notion that wives can be happy tyrannizing 
over the man they love, and you will be master.” 


“ Aha!” said Mrs. Laxton, “‘ we shall see.” 

This being settled, Ellen suddenly appeared 
} with her engaged ring on her finger, and was so 
| loving that Greaves was almost in heaven. They 
| landed Mrs. Meredith, with all the honors, at Plym- 
| outh, and telegraphed the Mayor of Tenby. Next 
| day they sailed into the Welsh harbor, and land- 
} ed. They were both received with open arms by 
| the mayor and old Dewar; and it was the hap- 
piest house in Wales. 

Ellen staid at home; but Greaves lived on 
| board the ship till the wedding day. 

Ellen, still on the doctrine of opposition, would 
be cried in church, because the last time she had 
been married by license, and, as she had sailed 
away from church the first time, she would trav- 
el by land, and no farther than St. David's. 

They were soon back at Tenby; and she order- 
| ed Greaves to take her on board the yacht, with 
a black leather bag. 

“Take that into the cabin, dear,” said she. 

| Then she took some curious keys out of 
her pocket, and opened a secret place that no- 
| body would have diseovered. She showed hima 
| great many bags of gold and a pile of bank-notes. 
| “We are not so very poor, Arthur,” said she. 
| 

| 


’ 


“You will have a little butter to your bread. 
You know I promised you should. And there 
is money settled on me; and he left me a great 
deal of money, besides, when he was in his senses, 
poor fellow. I could not tell before; or papa 
| would have had it settled on me; and that lowers 
| ahusband. Being hen-pecked a very little—quite 
| privately—does not,” said she, cajolingly. 

Greaves was delighted, within certain limits. 
“T am glad to find you are rich,” said he. “ But 
I hope you won’t make me leave the service. 
Money is not every thing.” 

“T promise never to discharge you from my serv- 
ice, dear. I know your value too well.” 

They spent a happy fortnight in Tenby, as man 
and wife. 
| One day they walked on the south sands, and 
somehow found themselves in Merlin’s Cave. 

Here Ellen sat, with her head on that faithful 
shoulder, and he looking down on her with inex- 
pressible tenderness. 

Presently she gave a scream, and started up. 
and was out of the cavern ina moment. He fol- 
lowed her, a little alarmed. “ What is the mat- 
ter?” 

“Oh, Arthur, a dream! Such a dreadful one! 
I dreamed I played you false, and married a gen- 
tleman with a beard, and he was mad, and took 
me all round the world, and ill-used me, and tied 
me by the hair, and you rescued me; and then I 
found, too late, it was you I esteemed and loved, 
and so we were parted forever. Oh, what a 
dream! And so vivid!” 

“ How extraordinary!” said he. “Would you 
believe I dreamed that I lost you in that very way, 
and was awfully ill, and went to sea again, and 
found you lashed to a table by your beautiful hair, 
and lost to me forever ?” 

“Poor Arthur! What a blessing it was only 
a dream !” 

Soon after this little historical arrangement 
they settled in London ; and Mrs. Greaves, being 
as beautiful as ever, and extremely rich, exerted 
her powers of pleasing to advance her husband’s 
interests. The consequence is, he remains in the 
service, but is at present employed in the Educa- 
tion Department. She no longer says he must 








leave the service ; her complaint now is that she 
loves him too well to govern him properly. But 
she is firm on this, that, if he takes a command, 
she shall go with him; and she will do it, too. 

Her ripe beauty is dazzling; she is known to 
be rich. The young fellows look from her to her 
husband, and say, “ What on earth could she 
have seen in that man, to marry him ?” 

I wonder how many of these young swells will 
vie with him in earnest, and earn a lovely woman 
both by doing and suffering ! 

THE END. 
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CORNELIA CHISOLM.—[Puotocrarurp ny J. W. Tcorner.] 


THE CHISOLM TRAGEDY. 


WE give on this page the portrait of the brave 
girl CorneLia Cutsoim, who lost her life while at- 
tempting to shield her father against the savage 
and infuriated mob that assailed him in the De 
Kalb (Mississippi) jail, where he had been impris- 
oned on the charge of having instigated the mur- 
der of a political opponent. The story is in brief 
as follows: 

On Thursday evening, April 26, Joan W. Gutty, 
a citizen of Kemper County, Mississippi, was assas- 
sinated by an unknown party. On the Saturday 
following, two colored men made affidavit that a 
Mr. Bensamin Rusu, a white man, was the guilty 
party, and the crime was instigated by Judge 
CuisoLm, a well-known and active Republican. 
His son, Cray Cutsoi, and three other Republic- 
ans, Gitmer, Rosenpaum, and Hopper, all whites, 
were also accused of complicity in the murder. 
The judge and his son were arrested and impris- 
oned at De Kalb, and Mrs. Crtsox, her daughter, 
and a little son called Jonnnig, insisted on shar- 
ing their confinement. At the judge’s request, 
guards were stationed in the hall where he was 
confined. They were armed with double-barreled 














| guns, but it subsequently appeared. that these 
with one exception, were loaded with powder and 
wadding only. This was Sunday morning. 

Judge Cu1soLm on being arrested sent for Gri- 
MER, who came into the town on Sunday, and was 
immediately arrested. He was surrounded by an 
infuriated crowd. On nearing the jail he made 
a sudden effort to escape, but was shot down and 
killed. About three in the afternoon several of 
the guards requested the sheriff to relieve them, 
and five retired, leaving their guns leaning against 
the wall. A friend of Judge Caisoim’s, a Scotch- 
man named M‘LELLAN, refused to go for some time, 
but at length acceded to the request of the sheriff. 
He was delivered by that officer into the hands of 
the mob, who instantly shot him dead. The mob, 
headed by a Dr. Davin Rosser, then forced their 
way into the hall where the judge was confined. 
A terrible scene followed. Judge Cu1soi seized 
the guns and retired to the further end of the 
hall, determined to sell his life dearly. Ctay 
CutsoLm caught up his young brother and en- 
deavored to hide him behind a large iron cage. 
The rest of the awful story must be told in Mrs. 
CuIsOLM’s own words : 

“Before CLay could spring back to take his 
place against the door, Jonnie cried out, ‘Oh, 
my father!’ and sprang between his father and 
Rosser, who, he saw, was in the act of shooting 
him. Rosser placed his gun at the heart of my 
little boy, and fired its contents into his body. 
At that instant my husband obtained the only 
loaded gun there, which had been brought from 
our house, and killed Rosser. After the lock 
had been chopped out of the door, I sprang in- 
side to give the alarm that the mob had fired the 
jail. My daughter's face was covered with blood 
from wounds caused by shot which had rebound- 
ed after striking the iron bars. I told my hus- 
band to fight his way through, not knowing then 
that the guns which had been left by the guard 
had been loaded with powder only by the sheriff. 

“With Cray’s assistance I carried JoHNNIE’s 
dead body down stairs, through the hall, to the 
outside door. Turning, I saw a renewal of the 
attack, and my husband coming down with our 
daughter’s arm around his waist. At this time 
old Henry Gutty was at the door. I urged him 
back, holding the door with both hands. He put 
his gun through the grating, and Cornet1, throw- 
ing her arm around her father’s neck, told Gcity 
to kill her and spare her father. Gury placed 
the gun within a few inches of her and fired, her 
arm receiving the contents of both barrels. An- 
other gun was handed Gutty by a boy, which he 
fired, and shot my husband. Pat Gutty ran up 
with a club, but another shot finished him [her 
husband], and he fell, exclaiming, ‘ My precious 
wife, I die innocent ; my entire family murdered ; 
but if any of my children live, I want them to 
know I have never done an act nor harbored a 
thought which would make them blush.’ 

“ Cray tried to stand between him and his mur 
derers, while Cornetta and I ran to the door to 
obtain help to carry my husband home. The 
blood was running from CorNELIA’s shattered 
arm, which she held up, and begged for help. 
The answer was a shot in her leg. By this time 
about twenty-five of the crowd ran in. I hasten- 
ed back to where my husband lay, and seized a 
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gun. The leader started back and fired a shot at 
me. I then fired at him, and the crowd fled 
again. My son and myself, with the help of one 
of the demons who assisted in killing my hus- 
band, carried him home. We were pursued by 
the mob to our gate. Cornea kept her bleed- 
ing body between us and them. Arriving home, 
I found the servants had fled with the keys, and 
we had to force the window open, through which 
we climbed. A kind negro brought my dead boy 
home, but was afraid to remain.’ 

Corxe L1A CuIsoLM lingered a few days, tender- 
ly cared for by devoted friends; but the shock 
was too great for endurance, and she gradually 





sank into the sleep of death. She was delicate 
and highly accomplished, and had recently grad- 
uated from a young ladies’ academy with honor. 
Her noble courage and sad fate have awakened 
deep sympathy in every civilized community ; but 
no punishment has yet overtaken the savages 
who murdered her, or the officials who were ac- 
complices in the crime. 


ON THE DANUBE. 
We have already mentioned in our news col- 
umns the blowing up of a Turkish Monitor, called 
the Lutfi Djelil,on the Danube. The occurrence 





took place on the 12th of May. The Monitor 
was struck by a shell from a Russian shore bat- 
tery, and sank immediately. The number of men 
on board is said to have been two hundred, includ- 
ing the officers, and all perished except one man, 
who was picked up by the Russian steam-launches 
and taken to the military hospital. He was ter- 
ribly scalded, either by the steam or hot water 
of the engine boiler or by the explosion of the 
powder magazine. The Turks, indeed, declare 
that their gun-boat was not blown up by the shell, 
but was accidentally destroyed by a steam-boiler 
explosion. On the other hand, the Russian com- 
mander-in-chief, the Grand Duke Nicnoxas, in a 





review held recently at Plojesti, decorated Sub- 
Lieutenant Romanovsky with the cross of St. 
George for aiming the lucky shot at the Lutfi 
Djelil. That vessel had two revolving turrets on 
her deck, with two large guns in each turret. 

On page 481 will be found a view of Adehka- 
leh, the first Turkish fortress on the Danube aft- 
er passing the Servian frontier. It is an isolated 
fortress, protected from bombardment on the 
north by a narrow strip of neutral ground between 
Hungary and Roumania. On the Servian side the 
mountains descend so steeply to the very water's 
edge that it would be difficult to place guns in po- 
sition there, 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A werx at the sea-shore during the hot weather 
would be a blessed refreshment to a poor mother with 
her feeble child, who, unaided, could not incur the ex- 
pense of leaving the city at all, The West Side Relief 
Association has made arrangements whereby it is 
hoped that many poor mothers may enjoy this privi- 
lege. In the village of Far Rockaway, a few minutes’ 
walk from the beach, is a large wooden building, for- 
merly known as the Grand Hotel, which has been con- 
verted into a Sea-side Sanitarium. It is in charge ofa 
matron, is clean and roomy, with a capacious kitch- 
en and laundry. Adjacent to the building about two 
acres of ground are inclosed, and will be used as a 
play-ground for the children. ‘The association owns 
a strip of land on the beach, where are temporary build- 
ings for cooking and eating purposes, and twenty-six 
bathing-houses. When the ladies of the association, 
in their relief visits, find mothers with young and deli- 
cate children, it is the plan of this charity to send them 
to the Sanitarium for a week. While there they are 
expected to help themselves as much as possible, as 
strict economy is needed. They are provided with 
three nourishing meals each day, with plenty of milk 
for the little ones, and arrangements are made for 
bathing at the beach. The invigorating sea air works 
wonderful changes in the aspect of these weary moth- 
ers and sick children, Even this brief release from 
the closeness of their tenement rooms often restores 
health, and always is beneficial and refreshing. It is 
stated that such careful reduction of expenses has 
been made that for about three dollars a mother and 
one or two children can receive the benefit of the Sea- 
side Sanitarium fora week. There are few better uses 
to which a charitable person can put three dollars. 





Not long ago an elarm occurred in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church of St. Antonio, in this city, which narrow- 
ly escaped resulting in a frightful disaster. A large 
number of Sunday-school children, having been con- 
firmed, were about to receive their first communion. 
The girls were dressed in white, with gauze veils, and 
as they marched in procession, each child carried a 
lighted taper. Suddenly, one of the tapers came in 
contact with one of the veils. There was a flash of 
flame, a sudden cry of “fire,” and instant confusion 
among the congregation. The impending panic was 
with difficulty quelled by the prompt measures taken 
by the priests and ushers. The burning veil had been 
instantly torn from the child’s head and the fire extin- 
guished, and the children obeyed orders and kept still. 
Had they done otherwise, with lighted tapers in their 
hands, a terrible scene would have followed. But for 
children to carry lighted candles at all, in such dress 
and, with such surroundings, seems like inviting the 
most dreadful calamity. 

The Free Library and Reading-Room of the Cooper 
Union have been in operation about eighteen years. 
‘The reading-room is open from half past eight in the 
morning until ten in the evening. There are at pres- 
ent 810 papers and periodicais on file, and the popu- 
larity of this resort is demonstrated by the librarian’s 
report that 609,000 persons have visited it during the 
past year. These-visitors have also in a single month 
called for 14,400 books and 2922 magazines. In Oc- 
tober, 1872, the Cooper Union Library was opened for 
the first time on Sunday, from 12 mM. to9 p.m. This 
experiment, tried after much deliberation, has proved 
successful. The order and decorum in the reading- 
room have been unexceptionable, and the large attend- 
ance shows that a real want is thus supplied. 





Onota, a village on Lake Superior, has been destroy- 
ed by fire originating from the burning forests. Seven 
hundred people are thus made homeless. 


A rain-fall in the famine districts of India has much 
improved the prospects of the sufferers in that country. 





Ireland has sent, as her offering to the Pope, about 
$115,000, most of which was contributed in very small 
sums by very poor persons. England sent about 
$75,000; Canada, $40,000 in gold. The American La- 
dies’ Cominittee subscribed $16,000, Besides money, 
many other valuable and curious gifts have been for- 


warded to the Pope. 


With June the yachting season fairly commenced, 
and the regattas appointed for the month are antici- 
pated with keen interest. If one is fond of the water, 
yachting is the fashionable amusement nowadays; if 
land trips are preferred, coaching is the proper thing. 

We see it stated in an exchange that the oldest man 
in the graduating clas at Amherst is twenty-nine and 


a half years old, and the youngest eleven! There 
should not be mapy eleven-year-old men in the gradu- 
ating classes of our colleges. 

The Permanent Exhibition in Philadelphia is in- 


creasing in size and interest. In fact, it should be 
regarded as a school of instruction rather than a com- 


petitive display. 
— 


The seventeen-year locust hae extended his fleld of 
operation, and New Jersey is the new sufferer. 





The law library of Mr. A. Oakey Hall was recently 
sold at auction in this city. It consisted of about 1200 
volumes. The number being less than was generally 
eupposed, various rumors obtained circulation among 


the biddera. One story was that the choice books had 


been reserved to send to their owner in England; an- 
other was that Mr. Hall disposed of his library when he 
made his venture on the stage, and that the books 


sold recently were only those that he collected after 
the resumption of his profession. Works on criminal 
law were the feature of the collection, 

A scientific expedition, consisting of students and 
professors from Princeton College, New Jersey, will 
start on June 20 for the far West—the valley of the 
Green River, a branch of the Colorado, being the field 
of explorations, The primary object is to collect ma- 
terials for the college museum and secure valuable ma- 
terial for the scientific school. The trustees have con- 
tributed $5000 toward defraying expenses, 





At arecent meeting in this city of the committee of 
the National Butter, Cheese, and Egg Association the 
subject of refrigerated rooms in steam-ships for the 
transportation of dairy products was discussed. The 
need of some provision of this kind, it was urged, is 
very great. The exports of butter and cheese last year 
from New York alone were more than 104,000,000 
pounds, the shipment of butter reaching 10,500,000 
pounds. A sub-committee was appointed to make in- 
quiries among steam-ehip companies to ascertain the 
disposition of the managers of différent lines, and the 





result is that refrigerated rooms will be provided on 
certain lines for the transportation of dairy products. 
It is believed that the production of good butter in all 
dairies will be stimulated by this arrangement, as it 
will be possible to export the best grades without in- 


jury. 





Schools among the Indians seem to be flourishing. 
In the school at the Comanche Agency there are sixty- 
five pupils, and at the Wichita Agency there are ninety. 
If there were better accommodations, the number 
would be greater in both these schools. Reports come 
also of the flourishing condition of the schools at the 
Cheyenne, Arrapahoe, Kansas, and Quapaw agencies. 


Superstition still reigns triumphant over the Afri- 
can mind in many parts of the country, showing how 
great is the need of development and instruction among 
those who for so many generations were in d 
tion. A negro man died of consumption not long ago 
near Port Royal, South Carolina. When dying, he ac- 
cused a man named Hagood of having conjured him 
and given him the cough which caused his death. He 
recalled to his friends the fact that, about six months 
before, Hagood came behind him, and putting his 
hands on his shoulders, asked, “‘ Who is it?” This 
was regarded as the death charm, and the friends of 
the dead man considered it as positive proof of Ha- 
good’s guilt. They therefore sent for the coroner, as 
though a murder had been committed. The coroner, 
for the sake of preserving the peace, and possibly with 
the hope of disabusing them of their delusion, impan- 
eled a jury. That jury, in spite of all the instructions 
and charges of the coroner, persisted in rendering a 
verdict of murder against Hagood. According to the 
Port Royal Advertiser, Hagood was put into jail, the 
pardoning power of the Governor being probably his 
only safeguard. 





Tue essentials for wide popularity are fully 
met in Co.cate & Co.’s Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 
It is universally esteemed by the tasteful and 
refined as the most delicate and recherche of 
perfumes, and the name and trade-mark of 
CoieaTe & Co. on each package are a guarantee 
of superior and uniform quality. With such 
nice adaptation the success of this article is not 
surprising.—[ Com.] 





Cocoa Burrer, for external use, is superior to 
glycerine, and meets with great success in cases of 
sore throat and typhoid fever. This excellent rem- 
edy is prepared by Wa.Ter Baker & Co., the great 
Chocolate manufacturers, and may be procured 
of druggists in any part of the country—[ Com.] 





Tue delicate structure of the skin renders it 
sensitive to the slightest obstructions, whether 
arising from sunburn, dust, or the changing air 
and wind. Burnett's Kalliston is prepared ex- 
pressly to remove these.—[ Com. ] 








AFTER TAKING PowerrvuL Stimvants there is 
always a reaction. Schenck’s Seaweed Tonic, 
being a mild stimulant, does not produce an arti- 
ficial excitement followed by a state of lethargy, 
but is of permanent advantage to debilitated 
persons. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ]} 





Atr. nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases speed- 
ily yield to the curative influences of Pulvermacher’s 
Electric Belts and Bands. be A are safe, simple, and 
effective, and can be — appl ed by the patient him- 
self. Book, with full particulars, mailed free. Address 
PotvesMacuEr Gatvanio Co.,Cincinnati,Ohio.-[Com.} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Dy fener GILDERSLEEVE, Captain and 
Member of the American Rifle Teams of 1874, 
1875, and 1876, says: ‘ I own and have used many of the 
best rifles of American and European manufacture, 
and can do well with any of them; but when I shoot to 
win, I always take a Sharp’s ‘Old Reliable’ to the 
Field.” Sharp's Rifles are the best in the world. Send to 
SHARPS RIFLE CQ., Bridgeport, Conn., for 
Illustrated Price-List. 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal Serene as a fine set of 
YOuU at teeth, and to neglect their care is 

inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 


TE = T H cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical pegenstion, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession. 
who especially know the value of a ble dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


DONT 
NECLECT 








75 cts. C RO J ET Per 
TO 
$10.00 | Set. 


Fireworks and Flags. 
7 STIRN & LYON, 


20 Park Place, N.Y. 


POLLAK & CO., 


Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pi 
and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 
Wholesale and Retall. 
27 John St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5009, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 25 
styles Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 8c. 
M. W. DOWD & CO., BuistoL, Conn, 


Ke our bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER's. Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by all os 
gists and bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Of EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Senp FoR 
Puaice-List 


Near Church St. 

















GENTS’ COMBINATION WRITING AND TOILET INSTRUMENT. 
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Fifteen Tools in one, size of a pencil. Combines Pen, Pen-Holder, Rubber-Eraser, Pencil-Holder Knife,Tooth- 
ick, Finger-File, Finger-Cleaner m, Envelope-Opener, Pencil-Sharpener, &c., &c. Nickel Plated. 
eeded every day by every one. Boys and Girls, Ladies and Gents, can make from $8 to $10 day selling it. 

Sample, 25 cents; 1 Doz., $1 75. Two Hundred other fast selling and bi paying articles. Monster Catalogue 

free. Tell me you saw this in Harrer’s. VID C. COOK, 46 Madison St., Chicago, Ill, 


Charles Reade’s New Story. 


A WOMAN-HATER. 








A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES READE. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25; 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 





permitted us to make their acquaintance and know 
them intimately for so long. Mr. Reade has passed 
the meridian of life by some years; but as an advo- 
cate of the oppressed, his pen moves with all its 
wonted fire, while as a master of the art of fiction ap- 
parently, like Cleopatra, ‘‘ age can not wither him or 
custom stale his infinite variety.”—Boston Transcript. 


Of the Woman- Hater and his talented wife too 
much can not be said in the way of admiration. Miss 
Zoe is as charming as beautiful, and the rattle-pated 
Miss Fanny, with her irrepressible wit and fascinating 
nonsense, deserves a better fate than the curate. They 
are all people that one leaves with regret, as regards 
themselves, and gratitude to the author that he has 


Harper's Household Eiition of Charles Reade’s Novels. 


Illustrated. 


A Woman-Hater. 

Hard Cash. 

Foul Play. 

White Lies. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Griffith Gaunt. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 





12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume. 


It is Never Too Late to Mend. 

Peg Woffington, Christie John- 
stone, &c, 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 


A Simpleton and The Wander- 
ing Heir. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Ga” Any of the above volumes will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of the price. . 


TO WATCH SPECULATORS! 











Seana arate 
Ser Phot Bios 


E to $100, and if 
on, try this. 
we are enabled 
them to si2 
ain 
m- 


y Mail in a Registered 
any Post Office in the 
States. 


WE SELL THE WATCH WITHOUT 
THE CHAIN FOR $10. 


J. BRIDE & CO., 
Clinton Place, & No. 11 Eighth Street, N. Y. 


BATHS OF HOMBURGE, | FP. J. KALDENBERG, 


ear Frankfort-on-the-Maine. MANUFACTURER OF 
Mineral Springs much resembling those of ae, 
but more efficacious (in diseases of the stomach and the 
liver, and attacks of gout). Unrivaled summer climate, 
Sovereign cure in nervous debility. All of amuse- 
ments. Superb lodging-houses at moderate prices. 










Prize at the Centennial. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


Repairing, Boiling, Silver-Mounting, &c. 


.§ 117 Fulton St. 
STORES: { 6 Astor House tpwax),f NewYork, 


A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of the 


POTATO . BUG, cassce 


CURRANT WoRMs Q@ and other Insects is 


OUR PEST= POISON. 


and te sprinkled. ‘Sure death, No danger to plans; or i, talog. 

and is sprinkled. Sure 4 lo to or in using. 

Costs 25 = an acre. Sample mailed for BO cents (1-4 Ib. box.) Send 

for Circular with hundreds of testimonials. Discount to trade. 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, P. O. Box 3139. 

66 Cortlandt St., New York City. 








E. D, Bassford, Inst., N.Y. 


China, Glassware, Crocke ,, Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
riages, and everything for the house and 
table. Enclose $c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save per cent.—Goods carefull 
delivered or shipped free.—E. D. BAS 
, Cooper Inst., New Yorx. 
























Breech-Loading Rifle, $7.50. 





LIFE AND HEALTH WITHOUT DRUGS. 












Dr. PANCOAST’S 
BLUE and RED ienateat Work 
ready for agen 
Revolvers, 7-Shot, $3 00. English 
LIGHT. J.M.Sroppart& Co., | noobie Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send for Circular. 











723 Chestnut St., Phila. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS, & CO. Wood and 
Borders, Cabinets, “Strong Slat” Cases, Stand 
and ey Complete Newspa' outfits. 16 ond 
18 Dutch Street, corner Fulton, New York. 





HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N.Y. 


ART ARCHITECTURAL, and RURAL BOOKS. 
Order New Catalogue by Postal Card. 
GEO. E.WO0ODWARD, 36 Chambers St.,N.¥. 
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a i ROGERS’ 
STATUARY. 


$10 and Upward. 
THE MOCK TRIAL 
Price $20. 
Tilustrated Cata- 
, logues may be had 
ms on application, or 
S will be mailed,byen- 
. closing 10 cents to 
+ JOHN ROGERS, 
~ 1155 Broadway, 
Cor. 27th St., N.Y. 


SCHEPPERS BROS’ 


BUNTING 


For Ladies’ Suits. Plain and Stripes. 


This beautiful material is now offered in the 
CHOICEST SHADES at all the principal Dry Goods 
Stores. To judge from the present demand, this novelty 
of the season will be in vogue at all our watering places 
and other FASHIONABLE SUMMER RESORTS. 

Without any gum or artificial stiffenings, as is the 
case with the expensive FOREIGN GRENADINES, 
this light, cool, and elastic texture will neither crease 
nor damage by RAIN OR SALT WATER. 

This article does not only recommend itsdf by 
cheapness, but also by beauty and durability. 

Lovely Suits are made from it, trimmed with fringes 
and ruches of the same material. 











PATENT 
WIRE SIGNS, 


with cresting finish, for 
Roofs of Buildings. Wire 
Banner Signs, with Patent 
Metallic Frames, adapted 
for all business purposes. 
Durable, Attractive, and 
Economical. Send for 
circular. 

¢ UPHAM & CO., 
250 Canal St., N. ¥. 


MINTONS sxineirn TILES 
ENAMELED 
Curna Works, Stoxr-Upon Tent. 

Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 

88 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


The only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 


PREIS OLE FER 














Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets 
Are air-tight, indestructible, preserving the body for 
ages, and protecting it from vermin, reptiles, or body- 
— In all sizes, from cheapest to most expen- 
sive. ept or can be procured by Undertakers or 
Sextons. Special attention to orders by telegraph. 

Recommended by Board of Health for funerals of 
contagious diseases. 

W. M. RAYMOND DFG CO., 

406 Pearl St., and 12 New Bowery, N.Y. 


VEGETABLE PET POISON. 


A safe, cheap, and sure Death to Poe 
tato Bugs, Cabbage, Currant, 
and Cotton W orms,and all Pests 
that Prey on Vegetation. Dis- 
solves in water; is applied by sprink- 
ling. No injury to plants. No danger 
in using. Circulars with testimonials. Quarter pound 
sample package, by mail, 80 cts.; enough for an acre. 
Discount to dealers. OHN REED, 
P.O. Box 3429. 12 Cliff Street, N. Y. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 


CAXTON PRESS 

a TE only $14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$8 50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 
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Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 





HARPERS GEOGRAPHIES. 


Harper’s Introductory Geography, $0 60 


S School e 


Trade-List Price. Introduction. Exchange. 
$045 $037 
1 25 94 75 





A complete course in physical and political geog- 
raphy for intermediate and grammar schools. 





Harper’s Geographies. are the result of the best professional skill 
and experience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical 
teaching. They have received the unqualified endorsement of the 
public press and of many prominent educators. 





From A. Earruman, Professor of History and Geology, State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 

After a somewhat careful perusal of Harper's School Geography, I have arrived at the following conclu- 
sions: The author evidently had in his mind a thoroughly digested plan, and has worked it out in the book 
before me. There is a system pervading the entire work which the reader can not fail to notice at once. 
The statements are concise, generally well expressed, and free from all useless and cumbersome verbiage. 

The maps are simply excellent, the illustrations are the finest specimens of the engravers art 1 have seen 


in any geographical text-book. 


The paper is heavy, the type clear and distinct, and the binding such as will 


commend the book to those who have to buy text-books for their children. 


From Samvet Locxwoon, County Superintendent of Monmouth County, N. J. 
The new Harper's Geography seems to me to be beyond praise. Its method is admirable, well conceived, 
and skillfully carried out. It is eminently and delightfully teachable, while the “ get up" is nothing less than 


exquisite, 


From Joun M. Retn, Principal of Northeastern Normal School, Pardee, Kansas. 


Harper's School Geography needs no recommendation, it speaks for itself. 


From Atonzo Apernetnuy, President of University of Chicago, late State Superintendent, Iowa. 


I have examined Harper’s School Geography with much interest and satisfaction. 


It is a work of 


marked excellence, combining in an admirable manner, the leading features of physical and political geogra- 
phy. I believe it will prove a useful and popular text-book. 


From B. F. Owxns, Superintendent of Schools, Noblesville, Ind. 

Harper's Geography is the best I have ever seen. The map entitled ‘‘ Physical United States,” together 
with the author’s classification of the States and Territories, is worth the price of the book. It is without 
doubt the simplest and most philosophical method of presenting the geography of our common country that 
I have ever seen. And as Lake Champlain, the Chesapeake, the Hudson, the Potomac, the Ohio, and Missis- 
sippi Rivers, the Appalachian and Rocky Mountains are fixtures, the classification need not change, butJjs as 


permanent as the country itself. 


From Aston A. Apams, of School Committee, Carlisle, Masa. 

We have used Harper's School Geography in our schools the past year, and find that it happily meets all 
the requirements of a first-class modern geography. It is printed from very large, beautiful type, contains 
numerous fine engravings, and has many splendid maps—physical, political, and commercial—engraved and 
colored in magnificent style of art. It contains abundance of information brought down to date, well di- 
gested, and presented in clear, concise, and attractive language. The prelimiuary definitions in the introduc- 
tion, in brevity and accuracy, surpass any thing of the kind we have ever seen in any other geography. 

We like the book for what it contains, and also for what it omits; every thing in it is pure gold. Neither 
teachers nor scholars have a desire to pass over any thing it presents. 

It gives a special geography of Massachusetts, together with a superb map correctly locating every city 
and town in the State, a feature alone worth the price of the book. For all purposes of a thorough, system- 
atic, and complete course of school geography, we know of no other work that so well fills the end in view as 
‘*Harper’s.” All the teachers praise it, the scholars like it, and every body is satisfied with it. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examin- 


ation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, New York. 





Japanese Paper-Ware. 


JENNINGS BROTHERS, 
Manufacturers, have received the Diploma and Medal 
from the Centennial Commission fer Lightness, Dura- 
bility, and Cheapness of their Ware. eir Pitchers, 
Bowls, Basins, Foot-Baths, Water-Carriers, Spittoons, 
Cuspadores, Chamber, Commode, and Water Pails are 
a great success. Office, 372 Pearl Street, 

e supplied. N. ¥. City. 





BOYS ,3°4 MEN, LOOK! 
FAVO 


RITE 
Self-Ink’g Press$16 
10c. for 100 Page Book 
Presses 















PERFECTION. ; 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L, FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N. ¥. 
P. O. Box 1029. 


Manufacturer of 
Cc. STEHR, Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circuler and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876, 














Imitation Gold Watches 
$15. $20 and $25each. Chains 

$2 to $12, to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
Sent C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Circular CoLLiINns MeTaL WaTcH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, NewYork. Box 3696 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Haxven's Magazine, Hanren’s Weekey, and Haregr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazive, WREKLy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
a to the order of Harper & Brotiuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be yenewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Treme ror Apvertieine tn Hanrer’s Weexiy AND 
Harper's Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FANCY Mixed Cards (no two alike), with name, 
10c., postpaid. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 











bined with great 
recente MutD, Ramin TOURISTS”, OPLIA, 


Tent power to —_ 2 a ag —— 
without the distressing results of frequen \. 
sent by inclosing stamp. g=EMMONS, OCULISTS, OP- 
Th , 687 Broadway, N. 





P s Persons wishing them 

la should apply to W. H. 
BABCOCK, Solicitor, late Examiner U. 8. Patent 
Office, P. O. Box 220, Washington, D. C. 


60 Assorted Cards, Repp, Watered and Bristol, 
with name, 1 0c. & 8c. stamp ; 2 light Gem Chro- 
mos, 20c.; 50 Moss Rose or Autumn Chromos, 
25c.; 25 Phantom (new & el it), 18¢. "ts outfit, 15c. 
Samples, 6c. HELEN R &CO., New Haven,Conn. 


INTING wWicTomn: 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES , Hand-Inkers, $8 to ¢20. 


Illustrated Catalogue forlll Self. 4 
\} stanpe J, OOOK & OO., Miva, Woot Meriden, Cone, 


5 0) A Week and more can be easily made by Agents éell- 
ing superior Oil Paintin; Tax Amrrioan Art 
Assooation, 925 Broadway, N. Y., will sell better Pic- 
tures from 30 to 50 per cent. leas than dealers. nts 
wanted every where. Enclose Stamp for Price- 


ULAR PRICED POULTRY BOOKS! 50 cents each 
will buy Burnham’s new “Diseases,”” ‘‘Seerets in 
Fow] Breeding,” *“Game Fow!,” or “Raising Fowls 














and Eggs for Market.”” Mailed on receipt of price by 
GEO. P. BURNHAM, Melrose, Mane, 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, 


BARL W'S 
Proprie 
INDIGO BLUE. | ex8xvortn Second St, Philadelphia, 
Vou AME Printed on 30 Cards, 30 styles, for 

10c. and stamp. CLINTON Bros.,Clintonville, Conn. 


ow JOIN A CIRCUS, With 50 Ii- 
lustrations. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents, by 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 1 Chambers St., N. Y. 


50 Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, &c., with name on 
all, 13 cts. F.C. LYMAN, Clintonville, Conn, 


T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Terms free, G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O, 























PELLUCIDIT Biz private aweuings,charche 
es, public buildings, &c. The most perfect article for 
Send for circular to 


the’ pu known. 
"SEELEY & STEVENS, 82 Burling Slip, New York. 


Prane T octave, $140; 734, $150. Estab. 1856, 
re ORGANS, 2 atops, $45; 7 stops, $60; 9 stops, 





; 12 aie) $84. ddrese 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


“THE OLD-FASHIONED WELL.” 


Latest Popular Song, and Seven other pieces. Send 
Sct. PERRY & CO., 588 Wash. St., Boston. 
$10 g our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


worth sent aid, for 85c. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. oR BUFFORD'S SONS, BOSTON. Exstab’d 1530. 


AGENTS’ PROFTT per week. The 

New Golden — ~ Water Pen 

+ writes with water. No Ink required. 

Will last six months. Send 10c. tor sample and catalogue. 


W. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton 8t., N. ¥. 


$3504 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 36 Best 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mic 








a day sure made by Agents selling 





selling articles in the world. One compte 


1 DOZE" STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS of the 
Centennial, sent by mail for 75c. and 

stamp. Address C. 8. STODDARD, Camden, N. J. 
ANITY Fats.-For Meerschaums & Cigarettes. Does 
not bite the tongue. Always uniform and reliable. 











50 Fine Cards, Damask Rope &c., with name on, 
18 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 





$4 A WEEK. Catalogue and Sample Free. 
FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
9 FANCY CARDS, all styles, with name, 10c., post- 
paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., RY. 


$ 12 5 Ovrrir free to Agents, and all expenses 








paid. Address H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





855 8 $77 P. o:Vickbhy, Auguste Maine 


INDIA-RUBBER GARMENTS, 
the best in the market. They supersede 
all other makes. Soft and silky in ap- 

arance. No disagreeable odor. Much 


ighter than the heavy woolen wraps. 
ill go in the pocket. No lady or gen- 
tleman should be without one. Ladies’ 


Cloaks, Genta’ Hats and Leggins. Send 
stamp for circular. Made by 


JOHN M,. CORWIN, 
296 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LS? OF NEW BOOKS 


CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during ‘Two Wars. 
1861-1865.—1870-1871. By Wioxuam Horrman, As- 








sistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and Secretary . 


U.S. Legation at Paris. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


II. 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
1ON. By Avexanper Winone.t, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” “The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


IIL 

UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS, By 

W. W Carzs. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. , 
IV, 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1876. Edited by Prof. Spenoen F. Barav, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875. 

Vv. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Creiquron, M.A. 

1. Early England. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents.—2. Eng- 
land a Continental Power. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents.— 
8. Rise of the People. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—4. The 
Tudors and the Reformation. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents, 
—5. The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents. VI 


SQUIER'S PERU. Peru: Incidents of Travel and 
Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By 
Gsorce Squires, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Commis- 
sioner to Peru, Author of “ Nicaragua,” “ Ancient 
Monuments of Mississippi Valley,” &c.,&c. With 
llinstrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘‘CHALLENGER.” Voy- 
ages over many Seas, Scenes in many Lands. By 
W. J. J. Serv, RN. With Map and Ilustrations, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Vill. 

THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF OLI- 
VER CROMWELL. By the Right Hon. E. H. 
KwatcuscLi-Hucrssen, M.P. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 

IX. 

CAMERON'S ACROSS AFRICA. Across Africa. 
By Veeney Loverr Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., Come 
mander Royal Navy,Gold Medalist Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, &c. With a Map and numerove Llus- 
trations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 

xX. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Cuoanizs and 
Mary Laws. 32mo, Paper. Comedies, 25 cents. 
Tragedies, 25 cents. 


XL ‘ 
THROUGH PERSIA BY CARAVAN. By Aarnvus 
ARNOLD. 12mo0,Cloth, $1 75. 
xIf. 
THE TURKS IN EUROPE. By Epwanp A. Faune 
Man. 82mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
*," These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified. tet 


A Woman-Hater. By Cuaries Reape. With Two 
Illustrations. 75 cents. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. Dovaras. 60 cents. 





Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H, Loverr Camenon. 
With Dlustrations, 50 cents, 


Harper's Household Edition of Charles Reade’s Nov- 
els. Twelve vols., Lilustrated, 12mv, Cloth, $1 25 
per volume. 

A Woman-Hater.—Hard Cash.--Fonl Play.— 
White Lies.—Love Me Little, Love Me Long.— 
Griffith Gaunt.—The Cloister and the Hearth.—It 
is Never Too Late to Mend.—Peyg Woffington, Chris- 
tie Johnstone, &c.—Put Yourself in His Place.—A 
Terrible Temptation.—A Simpleton and The Wan- 
dering Heir. : 


Harper’s Household Edition of Thackeray's Works. 
Complete in 11 vols., Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
per volume. 

Novela: Vanity Fair. — Pendennis. —The New- 
comes.—The Virginians.—Adventures of Philip.— 
Henry Esmond, and Lovel the Widower. Six 
volumes. 

Miscellaneous Writings: Barry Lyndon, Hoggart 
Diamond, &c.—Paris and Irish kerch Books, Ee 
Book of Snobs, Sketches, &c.—Four Georges, En- 

lish Humorists, Roundabout Papers, &c.—-Cather- 
ne, Christmas Books, &c. Five volumes. “ 


Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. By Vincista W. Joun- 
son, 50 cents. 


Nora’s Love Test. By Many Crom Hay. 60 cents. 


When the Ship Comes Home. By Watres Basant 
and James Rios, 2 cents. 


Thompson Hall. By Anrnont Trotvorg, [hustrated, 
20 cents, 


The Golden Butterfly. 75 cents. 


Madcap Violet. By William Black. 60cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





t@” Harren & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 


em Harrsr’s Cararocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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THE FUNNY FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
Uncie Sau. “What is the use of having a President?” 
Genp’aRME. “ Ne le comprend pas.” 


{ PARIS. JUNES* | 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. — 


M.DUVERDIER (resioent oF rue 877, 
| MUNICIPAL CoUNCIL) WAS ARRESTEI 
LAST NIGHT CHARGED wiITH 


INSULTING © PRESIDENT 


| MAC-MAHON . 
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THE CHASTE MOON. 








5O PER CENT. SAVED BY USING 
HIGGINS’ German Laundry Soap. 





“THE AGE OF REASON.” 

Tue boy that went to the mill on ‘horseback, 
carrying the grist in one end of the bag and a 
stone in the other, when reproved by the miller, 
and told to divide the grist, replied that his fa- 
ther and grandfather had carried it that way, 
and he, being no better than they, should con- 
tinue to do as they did. Similar or equally as 
absurd reasons’ are accounted as sufficient by 
some to warrant them in indiscriminately con- 
demning Dr. Pierce's Family Medicines, even 
though there is overwhelming proof that they 
possess the merit claimed for them. For many 
years the Golden Medical Discovery has been 
recognized as the leading liver and blood medi- 
cine in the market. Each year has brought an 
increase in its sale, and it is now used throughout 





the civilized world. Thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials are on file in the Doctor's office at- 
testing its efficacy in overcoming aggravated 


coughs, colds, throat and lung affections, also 
scrofula, tumors, ulcers, and skin diseases. Are 
you suffering with some chronic malady ? If so, 
and you wish to employ medicines that are sci- 
entifically prepared, that are refined and puri- 
fied by the chemical process employed in their 
manufacture, that are positive in their. action 
and specific to the various, forms of disease for 
the cure of which they are recommended, use Dr. 
Pierce's Family Medicines.’ Full particulars in 
Pierce’s Memorandum Book, kept for free distri- 
bution by all druggists. 


. Reduced Prices 


Base Ball Supplies 


Enclose.stamp for the 
ATHLETE'S JOURNAL, 
“ giving prices of all goods. 

Our New Treble Ball, boxed, by mail, $1 50. 
PECK & SNYDER, 124 Nassau St., N.¥. 

FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


&#~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


 W. Hochhansen’s 


Dynamo-Electric Machine 
FOR 


Electrotyping. 


SILVER, NICKEL, 
BRASS, & GOLD 
PLATING. 


fy Send for Circular, to Nos. 
o) 2 and 4 Reade St., 
= N. ¥, City, 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 
WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Ning Cents, 









Price $10. 







BEST AIR RIFLE. 

HH. M. Quackenbush, Mfr. 

SeodferCircular,. Eierlkkimer, N. oa 
TASTELESS MEDICINES. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


DICK’S 








ROYAL. BAKING 


POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


&2~ The finest preparation of the kind in the world. Its perfect purity and uniformity of strength not 
only insures success in baking, but makes it arp farther than adulterated or short-weight kinds. It 
keeps any length of time in any climate. To had of grocers; or send 35 cents for ¥ Ib., or 60 cts. for 1 Ib. 
can to Royat Baxtna Powprr Co., New York, and receive, postage paid, by return mail, with recipes for 
making the celebrated Vienna Rolls, Biscuit, Cakes, Corn Bread, Muffins, &c. 


\HOUSANDS of mothers have placed on record their belief that for 
ail complaints of the stomach and bowels to which children are subject 


Tarrant's Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


is the most unexceptionable of correctives and alteratives. The reasons for 
this belief are.obvious. It forms a delicions and most refreshing draught, 
relieves the bowels of all acrid matter without pain, allays fever, induces 
sleep, strengthens digestion, neutralizes acid in the stomach, cures flatulency, 
acts as a gentle stimulant, tones the tender nerves, and never gripes the pa- 
tient. What family can afford to be without such a resource in sickness ? 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CABINET ORGANS, 






















HIGHEST 


HONORS 


ALL 
Recent 


WORLD'S 


GROCERS’ Pressed PAPER PLATES 
i ‘The neatest article ever Invented In which 
to send out Butter, Lard, &c. 


ONLY ONE CENT EACH. 






"YUNION BAG & PAPER CO. Sole Agts. 
307 & 109 Lake St., CHICAGO, 


300 Years’ Reputation. 


BOYER’S 
CARMELITE 


MELISSE CORDIAL. 


(Eau de Melisse des Carmes.) 
RELIEVES Apoplexy, Paralysis, Dyspepsia, 
~ Colic, Headache, Indigestion, Faintness, — 

Chills and Fever, &c. 
General Depot at BOYER’S, 59 Park Place, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 

















H.W.JOHNS° PATENT. 


ty om eh : 
K> Bk ST OS 


co MATERIALS. “* 


Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler 
Coverings, Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire, 
Acid, and Water-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. Send for 
Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS MFG. CO., 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 








SAFES 





Exhi- | 
bitions. | 





| 


=~ Santiago, 
= 1875. 












Only American Organs warded highest medals in any European Exhibition; assigned FIRST 
RANK at'U. 8 Centennial in ALL IMPORTANT QUALITIES, being the only Reed Organs assigned first 
rank in any. “Musicians generally regard the Mason & Hamlin: Organs a8 unequalled.”THEODORE 
THOMAS. “Their fine tone is in contrast with that of other Reed Organs."OLE BULL. “ Superb in. 
struments.”—FRANZ LISZT. New and beautiful styles. Prices lowest possible. FIVE OCTAVE, TWO 
SETS REEDS, $100; with NINE STOPS, $114. Sold also for easy payments, or rented and rent allowed 
in payment. CATALOGUES and Price-Liste free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., Boston, New York, or Chicago. 
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MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CC. 
265 BROADWAY. N.Y. 








Union ADAMS 
Shirts, Collars, Cutis, Drawer’ 


Made to Order in a Superior Style. 


847 BROADWAY. 


JAKEA GAME OF 


TO THE COUNTRY THIS SUMMER 
THE GO NOW I WiLL SENO COD 
OF VEX/ILLO WITH EXTRA STAKE 
FECT CROQUET SET FOR ! S00 | 750 
PAT RUBBER-FACED MALLETS 


E 1 HORSMAN, M 


Ape 





xILLO-: 


WITH YOU 


MAKING 


PY GLASSES 
ces. . Lenses for. 





all kinds and 
with full direc- 


tions for mounting. Illustrated, priced Circular free. 
McALLISTER, tg 


Man’f’ 


Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 











SuppLeMENt, JunE 23, 1877.] 
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LIFE IN MANITOBA. 


Tue province of Manitoba, originally known as 
the Red River Settlement, until the early part of 
the present century formed a portion of the vast 
territories of the North governed by the Hudson 
Bay Company. In 1811 Txomas Dovetas, Earl 
of Selkirk, an English nobleman interested in the 
subject of colonization, purchased from the com- 
pany a tract of land whose boundaries, according 
to the articles of transfer, should be as follows: 
“To begin at a point on the western shores of 
Lake Winnipeg 52° 30’ north latitude; thence 
running due west to the Lake Winnipegoos ; thence 
in a southerly direction so as to strike its western 
shore in latitude 52° north ; thence due west to the 





intersection of the parallel 52° north latitude and 
the Assiniboine; thence due south to the height 
which separates the waters of Hudson Bay from 
those of the Missouri and Mississippi ; thence east 
along that height to the source of the Winnipeg, 
or the principal branch of the waters which flow 
to the mouth of the Winnipeg River; thence ina 
northerly direction to the middle of Lake Winni- 
peg; and thence west to the place of beginning.” 
This boundary was, however, curtailed some time 
afterward by the claim of the United States to ail 
the land south of latitude 49° north. 

The general aspect of this region is determined 
by the course of the Red River, which runs through 
the centre of the colony from south to north, and 
along whose course the settlements chiefly lie. 
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LIFE IN MANITOBA. 


The west side is throughout one continued level 
plain, interrupted here and there by a few shrubs 
or bushes. From Lake Winnipeg to the Pembina 
River there is neither a wood to yield shelter, nor, 
with the single exception of the Assiniboine, a 
tributary stream of any magnitude to irrigate the 
soil. No vestige of a hill rises to give variety to 
the landscape, and the traveller looks in vain for 
any thing that might diversify the monotony of 
the bleak and arid plain. On the east the land- 
scape is more varied with hills and dales, and 
skirted at no great distance with what are called 
“pine hills.” These elevations are covered with 
timber, and run parallel to the river all the way. 
The banks of the river are low on both sides, so 
that when the water rises above the level of or- 





dinary years it meets with no restraint, and the 
surrounding country is inundated. 

Of the wild life led by the colonists in this re- 
gion of the North our readers can best judge by 
examining the varied and spirited series of sketch 
es on this page. For those who have a taste 
for “roughing it,” ample opportunities may be 
found in Manitoba. Formerly all this part of the 
country was overrun by the wild buffalo or bison, 
and, of course, by wolves, which are always found 
in the same neighborhood. At the present time, 
long after the bison has disappeared from the 
vicinity of the settlements, the wolves are suffi- 
ciently numerous to be very annoying and de- 
structive to cattle, particularly to hogs, calves, 
and sheep. The former are often torn out of 
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nation.” But in spite of all opposition, the advo- 
cates of the new scheme prevailed, and the Bank 
received its charter of incorporation July 27, 1694. 
It was constituted as a joint-stock association, with 
a capital of £1,200,000, which sum was lent at 
interest to the government of Witt1am and Mary, 
at that time in a state of embarrassment. At its 
very outset, therefore, the Bank was a servant of 


‘ the government; and in a greater or lesser de- 


eree it has retained this character all through its 
subsequent history. In the beginning the char- 
ter of the Bank was for eleven years only, but in 
consequence of the great services of the institu- 


tion to government, its charter has been at vari- 
ous times renewed. The last renewal was in 
1844, and the charter of that year still subsists, 
the terms being subject to modification or revo- 
cation by the legislature at pleasure. 


Ly this act the Bank was divided into two de- 
partments—the isswe and the banking. It was 
about the middle of the last century that the 
Bank of England began to facilitate the latter 
business. Previous to that time the money- 
bringing occupation of banking had been confined 
entirely to the goldsmiths, who lent the money 
lodged in their hands for security to government 


ind individuals. In the course of time business 
began to be transacted in houses given up wholly 
to banking ; and it is this that has made the Bank 
of England so important an institution in London 
City circles. All the London banks keep their 
principal reserves deposited in this institution. 
The London bill-brokers do the same. In fact, it 


is the Bank of England that keeps the mercantile 
community in motion, All the spare money of 
Scotch, Irish, and country banks finds its way to 
Threadneedle Street. 

The day on which a forged note was first pre- 
sented at the Bank of England forms a memo- 
rable epoch in its history. For sixty-four years 
the institution had circulated its paper with free- 
dom, and during this period no attempt had been 
made to imitate it, But in 1758 Ricnarp W1LL- 
1am VAUGHAN, a Stafford linen-draper, took the 
initiative in this department of crime. The ree- 
ords of his life do not show want or starvation as 
a cause, but simply the desire to appear as a per- 
son of wealth and importance. Discovery was 
brought about through one of the artists employ- 
ed on the forged notes, and VauGHan expiated 


his crime with his life. About twenty notes had 
been prepared and placed by the criminal in the 
hands of a young lady to whom he was attached, 


as an evidence of his wealth, There is no way 
of estimating how much longer bank-notes might 
have remained free from imitation had not this 
man shown with what ease they might be coun- 
terfeited. From this period forged notes became 
common. The publicity given to the fraud, the 
notoriety of the proceedings, and the execution 
of the forger tended to excite that morbid sym- 
pathy which ‘is frequently showered upon any 
extraordinary criminal. It is therefore possible 
that if Vavewan had not startled London by his 
then novel crime, the idea of forging bank-notes 
might have been long delayed. 

The Bank of England, viewed architecturally, is 
not an imposing building. It is isolated in its 
position, and in this respect is more favored than 
many of the finest edifices in London. Neverthe- 
less the diversity of plans upon which its parts 
have been built has destroyed the symmetry which 
is usually found only in those edifices that result 
from the ideas of a single mind. In 1732 the 
foundation-stone of the present building was laid 
on the former site of the house and garden of 
Sir Joun Houston, the first governor. The first 
erection only comprised ghat now constitutes the 
centre, with the anal hall, and bullion court. 
In 1770 the eastern wing was added to the orig- 
inal structure, and in the five years ending 1804 
the western wing, with the Lothbury front, was 
added. Since that period there have been fre- 
quent additions and alterations made in the build- 
ing ta suit the convenience of the different de- 
partments. During the alarm of 1848, caused by 
the incoherent threats of several violent politi- 
cians in London, a parapet wall was raised all 
round above the cornice, and other means adopt- 
ed to assist the defense of the building should an 
attack be made. The principal entrance of the 

Sank is on Threadneedle Street. The front is 
ornamented with Ionie pillars on a rustic base, 
while the sides have a colonnade. The back of 
the Bank is in Lothbury, from which a handsome 
carriage eatrance leads first into the outer and 
then the bullion court. 

Without attempting to mention all the depart- 
ments comprised in this great institution, it is 
quite worth while to call attention to one or two. 
Among the most interesting is the room where 
the sovereigns are weighed and the bad separated 
from the good. Here are twelve machines of won- 
derful mechanism, two of which are for half sov- 
ereigns. They weigh at the rate of twenty-eight 
a minute. The manner of working is somewhat 
as follows: Three hundred sovereigns are placed 
at once on a slide, as it were, at the lower end of 
which is the weighing and separating apparatus, 
which has two bolts placed at right angles to each 


other, and on each side of the platform or scale 
there is a part cut away so as to admit of the 
bolts striking so far into the interior as to remove 


any thing that would nearly fill it. These bolts 
are made to strike at different elevations, the un- 
der striking a little before the upper. If the sov- 
ereign be full weight, the scale remains down, 
and then the under boit knocks it off into the 
full-weight box. If the sovereign be light, it rises 
up, and the first bolt strikes under it and misses 
it, but the higher bolt then strikes and knocks it 
off into the light box. This is a very pretty and 
delicate operation to be so nicely performed by 
machinery. The fate of the light sovereigns is to 
be chopped into pieces and sent back to the bank- 
ers whence they came, to re-appear in a short 
time in the vaults of the great Bank ready to be 
recoined. Not far from the weighing-room is the 
treasury, where millions of pounds sterling are 


stored in the shape of notes, as well as bags con- 
taining a thousand sovereigns each. 

Another exceedingly interesting place to visit 
is the bullion-room, Here are small bars of gold 
of the value of $4000 each, placed on trucks for 
delivery. In the same cellars are piles on piles 
of French and Russian coins, and here also may 
be seen the light coins in bags received from the 
outside bankers. Returned bank-notes are allow- 
ed to accumulate for seven years before being de- 
stroyed, and they come in at the rate of $230,000 
worth a day. No Bank of England note ever goes 
out of the Bank parlors when once it has come in. 
When a note is presented for payment, the signa- 
ture is torn off, and what remains is placed, to- 
gether with the rest of the day’s accumulations, 
in a bundle, to be kept for seven years. At the 
end of that time they are burned, new notes, cor- 
responding with the numbers of those destroyed, 
having been issued meanwhile. 


OUR DAVIE. 


Ovrtsing there was a heavy, threatening No- 
vember sky, from which the lurid sunset had died 
utterly, leaving no light save the faint glimmer 
that came from the glittering covering of snow 
that lay an inch deep every where. 

Later on, when a clear moon shone out over 
the desolate landscape, it made almost a pretty 
picture of Braer Castle, with its background of 
leafless trees and cloudy sky; but not such a 
pretty picture as the one you could have seen 
through the unsheltered windows of the quaint 
old hall, if the windows had not been too high to 
be reached from the outside. 

This great hall, with its five feet of oak wain- 
seoting and heavy stone-mullioned windows, was 
the only really old part of the castle; and, large 
as it was, it could look very cozy when seen, as on 
this winter evening, with a bright fire roaring up 
the great chimney, and soft lamps throwing a 
subdued light into the most desolate corners. 

Sir David Dewar, the bachelor owner of this 
fine old place, liked light and comfort and plenty 
of room to move about in; and as it was nobody’s 
place to interfere with his little whims, he gen- 
erally got what he wanted; so, sitting now well 
back in his great arm-chair, with his kindly face 
a little severe, and his gray head bent in earnest 
thought, he looked as though no wave of trouble 
had ever touched his life. 

There was another figure in the great room, 
too, on which the brilliant light seemed to have 
concentrated itself—the figure of a child—a boy 
who stood on the white fur hearth-rug, with 
a quaint old-fashioned face raised somewhat stub- 
bornly, and thin restless hands fidgeting with the 
buttons of his coat. Little Davie Dewar, one of 
Sir David’s orphan nephews, deserves a pa 
of description entirely to himself, if only for the 
sake of his face—a beautiful face, that artists 
raved about for its perfection of form and color- 
ing, but that mothers looked at with an aching 
heart, reading only too clearly the signs of deli- 
cacy in the brilliant dark-fringed eyes and flush- 
ing cheeks. To-night, however, there was some- 
thing beyond excitement in the shrinking form ; 
and he looked so white and wan and miserable 
that when Sir David, who had been hardening his 
heart and contemplating punishment, raised his 
head suddenly, the sternness melted out of his 
face, and he stretched out his hand, saying, “‘ Come 
here, my dear—a little nearer.” 

The boy started when he spoke, and shrank 
back, just raising his piteous, unchildlike eyes, 
and then dropping them to the rug at his feet. 

“Come here,” repeated Sir David, a little im- 
patiently, for he hated to think that he was hard 
upon the boys, and that they were afraid of him. 

The lad shuffled off the rug, half sulky, half 
frightened, and came close to the old man’s chair, 
blinking his great eyes in the light like a young 
half-tamed owl; and when Sir David said, very 
kindly, “I don’t wish to be hard on you, my lad, 
but I will have the truth,” he said, in a low sweet 
voice that trembled a little with sheer fright and 
weariness, “ Yes, Uncle David.” 

“T only want to know about this boating,” 
said Uncle David, encouragingly. 

“Yes,” in a lower, sulkier voice. 

“Well, my dear, after all I have told you, were 
you out on the river last night?” There was a 
pause. Uncle David, with his quiet, kindly eyes 
on the boy’s face, waited with real anxiety for 
the reply ; but David the younger made no answer 
at all: he stood first on one foot, then on the 
other, with such a guilty, frightened look on his 
face that the old man’s heart ached. “ Well,” 
he said at last, sadly, “tell me the truth, Davie 
my man, and I'll believe you.” 

“No,” said Davie, very low; and then he threw 
himself, a sort of tangled heap, down on the floor 
at his uncle’s feet, and sobbed out, “ No, no, no.” 

Uncle David was puzzled and distressed. “I 
promised to believe you, Davie,” he said, “so I 
must, I suppose ; but I shouldn’t like your mother 
to think I'd brought you up to lie. {I don’t quite 
understand it, all the same. Hew would have 
told, I think.” 

“Oh, not Hew,” said Davie, lifting a flushed, 
tear-stained face, and speaking eagerly; “I’m 
sure, oh, I’m quite sure, Uncle David.” But Uncle 
David silenced him with a quick, warning touch, 
and they both sat listening to the sound of rapid 
firm steps along the stone passage—to a merry 
whistle which came nearer and nearer until it 
paused abruptly on the threshold, in the middle 
of a bar—to an impetuous hand upon the lock. 
Uncle David turned his eyes quickly to the fire ; 
little Davie hid his face in his white, trembling 
hands ; but after that momentary pause, although 
they neither of them looked up, they both knew 
instinctively that Hew was in the room. 

“ Holloa !” he said, shading his eyes, and send- 
ing his clear ringing laugh into the hall before 
him; “I’ve had such a jolly time out in the sta- 
bles! What are you up to here, you two?” 
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the doorway, with the snow glittering on his un- 
covered curls and rough tweed coat, that Uncle 
David sat for a moment looking at him before he 
spoke. Then he said, “ Hush, Davie! Hew, come 
here and let me look at you.” 

“ But my boots, uncle,” objected Hew—“ mud- 
dy and wet are no words for them. Why, a de- 
tective could tract me any where!” 

“ Never mind your boots,” said Sir David; “I 
have a question to ask you.” Hew came in at 
once then, leaving a wet impression on the stones, 
and stood straight on the rug before his uncle, in 
the very place where little Davie had shrunk back 
five minutes before. 

They were as different in appearence as light 
from darkness, night from dey, these two broth- 
ers, these two nephews of Sir David’s: little 
Davie, wan and delicate and beautiful—Hew, 
as strong and proud as a young eagle, with 
honest, eager eyes, and a boyish laugh that it did 
one good to hear: but they were very fond of 
each other for all that—loved each other with 
that strange unalterable love which lies between 
brothers oftener than we think, and that never 
died out between these two until the very end. 

“ What is it ?” the boy asked, pushing back his 
heavy hair with one hand; “ what is Davie crying 
for? and what is the question ?” 

“T was asking Davie,” said the old man, leaning 
forward so that he could lay his wrinkled hand 
on the soft silky curls at his feet, “about the 
boat, After I have forbidden it so many times, 
some one had it out last evening; and disobedi- 
ence, as you know, Hew, must be punished.” 

“Oh yes, of course,” said Hew. ; 

“Did you take it ?” Uncle David asked, bring- 
ing the question home with an emphasis that 
startled the boy, and made a red flush, that might 
have been guilt, rise to his forehead, 

The young eyes lit up with a flash of almost 
insolent pride, and the young head was turned 
defiantly toward the gentle old man, while the 
clear voice said, “ Me! Uncle David?” Then 
suddenly a pair of great wan eyes were lifted in 
piteous entreaty, a little nervous hand touched 
the strong brown one that was hanging at his 
side, and he hesitated. 

The whole truth flashed across him in an in- 
stant, as he shook off the slight touch and moved 
over to the window; and there, as if concluding 
an unfinished sentence, he said, “ Why, yes, I did.” 

“Oh, Hew!” said Uncle David, startled. And 
then he added, quickly, “ But, thank God, you 
could not tell a lie!” 

The quick red flush crept up again over the 
happy boyish face, but not such a guilty red as 
that which dyed the white forehead hidden on 
Uncle David's knee, Little Davie rose unsteadily, 
and put his hand out to the hand that had shel- 
tered him in every trouble of his life—the strong 
hand that could dare to bridge the gulf between 
them, and touch him now. He shivered a little, 
and Hew said, “ What, cold, Davie, with such a 
fire! Good-night, Uncle David; we are going to 
bed.” 

“T must punish him,” Uncle David thought, 
when he was left alone, “ because [saidso. My 
dear boys, how can I have the heart to do it?” 
So the good man, with a faltering hand, dealt 
out justice to the two boys he loved almost equally 
—the one for his weakness, the other for his 
strength. 

Out in the passage Hew waited for an instant, 
expecting what? Whatever it was, it did not come, 
however; for Davie, waiting too, said nothing, 
and Hew presently put his hand on the child’s 
trembling form, and understood and forgave the 
cowardly heart that could shrink from any phys- 
ical pain, but could dare to tell a lie. “I’m in 
for it now,” thought the boy, with a sort of d 
pride—“ the first I ever told, and to Uncle David 
too! but—it’s for him.” That was the only ex- 
cuse he offered for himself; but, for a minute, 
he raised the hand that had been laid over 
Davie’s, and stood quite still; then he stooped, 
and put his arm, school-boy fashion, round the 
child’s shoulders, and Davie felt quite safe. 


To be sent to school at once! That was the 
verdict Uncle David pronounced in his study next 
morning, and that Hew listened to with assumed 
indifference. 

“ And when ?” he asked, directly. 

“Well, to-day,” said Uncle David; “it is so 
much better to get it over at once.” 

“Uncle David,” said the boy, coming a step 
nearer, and softening his voice, “I may say good- 
by to—him ?” 

“ Well, I'm afraid not,” said Uncle David, clear- 
ing his voice, and looking worried and perplexed. 
* oe is so ill, you see; Morris was up with him al] 
night.” 

“T know,” said Hew. Then all his petulant 
anger seemed to die utterly out, and he came and 
stood close in front of Uncle David’s chair, and 
spoke earnestly. ‘Uncle David, promise me— 
promise me on your sacred word of honor, that if 
—any thing happens to Davie, you will send for 
me directly. It is unjust and terrible to send me 
away now,” the lad went ori, almost beside him- 
self with excitement; “ but I will bear it as well 
as I can, if you swear that to me.” 

“Of course,” said Uncle David, promptly, 
though his voice was very husky; “ but don’t say 
any thing more now, because you forget yourself. 
You may look at the child too, if you like, but 
don’t speak to him or rouse him in any way, be- 
cause he is in such pain. I trust you.” 

Trust him! who, indeed, could Uncle David trust 
if not the boy he had loved so long—the boy who 
was running up stairs now, and in another mo- 
ment would bestanding at the door of a hushed and 
darkened room, watching a tangled head upon the 
pillow? The quick deep sobs trembled away into 
silence, the angry heart was suddenly stilled, as 
Hew stood in the doorway for a moment, and 
heard the rapid, uneven breathing of the restless 
little sleeper. 





Then he crept down stairs in his stocking feet, 
and would have got away unnoticed, if Morris, 
the old butler, had not come out from the pantry 
and waylaid him. 

“T'd not have believed it of Sir David,” said 
the man, hotly, “to send you away like this, Mas- 
ter Hew—and in disgrace too. I've half a mind 
to speak out myself, and let him get punished as 
deserves it.” 

“Oh no, you won't, Morris,” said the boy, quick- 
ly. “I forbid you to say any thing—ever, Morris. 
If you went up stairs and saw our Davie’s face 
just now, you would see if I was not ever so much 
better able to bear any thing than he is.” 


That was the end of it all, as far as most 
ple were concerned. Davie got a little better as 
time went on; and when Hew came back from 
school—happy, cheerful, and the winner of two 
prizes—every one was ready to receive him joyful- 
ly. Uncle David held him at arms- h, and 
had tears in his eyes, as he said,“ My dear lad, this 
is like old times—I have forgotten every thing.” 

At that Hew turned his head for an instant to 
a certain chair in a certain sunny window, from 
which a pair of great eyes watched his every move- 
ment ; but he was only met by a gentle laugh, and 
a flush that crept up over the white delicate face, 
as he went across and sat down upon the arm of 
the chair, taking the thin hand in his. He saw 
then that the truth of that old story would never 
be rightly known by any one, for much suffering 
and much sorrow had blotted out all remembrance 
of that one day from poor Davie’s life. 

‘He was silent for a minute, perhaps, and then 
he said, startling them all by his vehemence, 
“Then we start fair, Uncle David! I feel such 
a great rough fellow beside you two.” 

And Davie said, with the quick tears in his 
eyes, “ Not rough, dear Hew—just strong.” 


Fourteen years afterward came a time that I sup- 
pose will never be forgotten—a time of heroism 
and bloodshed, of wars and rumors of wars in the 
Crimea—a time of terror and suspense and heart- 
sickness at home. How many households in En- 
gland gave up one life to that terrible game of war 
—gave it freely and willingly, never counting the 
cost! 


You may count those dead heroes by the min- 
iatures and locks of hair hidden away from sight 
to this day, among the most precious treasures ; 
by the medals that came too late to honor those 
short young lives, but are the crowning glory of 
many homes; by the silver hairs that shone in 
bright. brown tresses, and the wrinkles that fur- 
rowed smooth white brows. You may count them 
easiest of all by the names that were added to 
every chureh-yard, in that year of grace '55, to 
the memory of the glorious dead who died in the 
Crimea. 

Out of the home with which we have to do 
they chose their best and bravest, and sent him 
forth, with the safeguard of many prayers, into 
the far East. And he said good-by to them all in 
his pride, and kept up their hearts by his bright 
and fearless spirits, and went away eastward with 
the rest: and Uncle David looked a little older, 
perhaps, and Davie fancied the house was not as 
pleasant as it used to be, and grew tired of his 
sofa in the sunny window, until such time as the 
months had rolled on their slow course, and the 

were coming back. 

Then they brightened up the old home for the 
heir’s return, and the bells rang out, and they 
gave a great feast in honor of their boy; for Hew 
was one of those who did return—proud and 
bright and glad, and with a Victoria Cross upon 
his breast. 

There was nothing to remember, nothing to 
forget, at this home-coming; and Hew thought 
that nobody but himself recollected that little 
story of his boyish life, as he stooped for Uncle 
David’s trembling kiss, and for the touch of 
Davie’s clinging, welcome hands. 

That was a grand evening ; but in the midst of 
all the fun and merriment and speeches, Hew’'s 
eyes were always turning to a certain corner by 
the fitful fire, from which a pair of great dark 
eyes watched his every movement; and at last, 
when there was a pause, he rose with a flush on 
his face, and said, “ Uncle David! all of you, 
gentlemen, charge your glasses—To the heroes of , 
the Crimea who have not come back.” And they 
all drank in silence, only Morris gave the Cham- 
pagne to the footman to hand round, and went 
out of the room quickly—for he had lost a boy 
at Balaklava. 

“ One more toast,” cried Uncle David, who was 
proud and excited. “Gentlemen, I propose our 
own private hero—our own boy Hew—and 
Davie!” 

Hew bowed in his hearty, boyish way ; but be- 
fore he answered he went over to the sofa in the 
darker corner, and leaned against it, so that his 
hand could have touched the close-ringed curls 
on the fair head, and then he said, “I can answer 
you best here, and thank you better, for Davie 
and myself, than i could among you all. You, 
who have known us all our lives—you, Uncle 
David, who have loved us—know what wé are to 
each other. As you have joined us in the toast, 
so let me speak for both in my answer, when I 
say that, next to my brother’s love, I value nothing 
so much as your good opinion.” 

“We have never had a word between us all 
our lives,” said Davie, raising a flushed glad face, 
“so you make me very proud by giving me just 
a little place in Hew’s triumph. Even this”—and 
he touched the Victopie, Cross—“ I do not grudge 
him in the least. Do you remember,” he went 
on, suddenly, with his finger still on the cross, 
“once, long ago, saving me from punishment in 
connection with a boat? I had forgotten all 
about it till this moment.” 

“ Quite right,” said Hew, putting his hand up 
over the hand that touched the cross. “I don’t 
think I came very creditably out of the affair, 
for, if I remember right, I told a lie.” 





